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Is a Profession of Teaching Coming? 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 
Principal, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


HILE all of us rejoice over the 

WV recent forward educational steps 
which Pennsylvania has taken, we 

should not fail to see that the goal which 
our Commonwealth has set for itself in the 


establishment of a public school system de- 
mands additional forward movements for 


its complete realization. 


The public school system of the Common- 
wealth is, in a last analysis, the effort of an 
organized society to perpetuate itself, by 
establishing in the minds of children the 
knowledge, skill, and ideals which are the 
cement of society. The system began as an 
agency to teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic because these were, with oral language, 
practically the only tools necessary for par- 
ticipation in the social life of pioneer days. 
In addition, the child learned by doing the 
elements of several occupations and trades. 
The inventions of the last century have both 
broadened and narrowed the horizon of 
every person. The purpose of education is 
to enable the individual to fit into and serve 
the social realities that make up his life. As 
what we call civilization becomes more com- 
plex and interdependent, the problems of 
education become more intricate and diffi- 
cult. 

The old idea was that teaching is telling ; 
that reciting words is knowing. The present 
idea is that teaching is causing another mind 
to develop; that doing and being are the 
only valid tests of knowledge; that compre- 
hensions, ideals, and will power are the 
worth while stuff of which a worthy life 


is made; that it is more important to grasp 
the relation of things than to know related 
things. Beyond language, symbol, and fact, 
is what we call meaning. To get the child to 
reconstruct the meanings, the significances, 
the deep-lying realities of life—this is the 
end sought and all else is but scaffolding. 

The teacher should therefore be well-in- 
formed, well-trained in the art of teaching, 
and mature enough to serve as the guide 
and companion of youth. One would natur- 
ally suppose that a cvilization which really 
cared to perpetuate itself would seek out 
its choicest spirits to serve as teachers of its 
youth and that it would so prepare them 
and compensate them and honor them that 
the selection of the fortunate ones would be 
a perplexing task. This will become true 
just as soon as the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania realizes that educatson ts the most 
fundamental and most smportant function 
of a sovereign state. 

We have already the outlines of a system 
of education, we have the children, we have 
the teaching talent (latent if not developed), 
and we have the wealth. All we lack is the 
vision, the necessary funds, the additional 
mechanism, and the actual bringing it all to 
pass. Some will say that all we need is 
money and others will say that all we need is 
teachers. Sufficient money will bring good 
teachers. Enough good teachers will bring 
the necessary money. The two are inter- 
dependent, and pota are dependent upon 
what the people et Pennsylvania think... 
oj The immediate step that must be taken is 
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to demonstrate by 1927 that the salary-quali- 
fication idea (The Edmonds Act) is as 
sound in practice as it is in theory. This 
demonstration is the immediate duty of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania; and, unless it is 
done, the failure will delay for generations 
the attainment of the end toward which the 
Edmonds Law is a bold, fearless, big step. 
If the teachers of Pennsylvania can demon- 
strate the soundness of the salary-qualifica- 
tion idea, we shall soon be ready to make 
teaching a real profession. 


A profession is an occupation that renders 
skilful, expert, intelligent personal service. 
Every profession of today has evolved from 
what was once merely an occupation, and it 
has evolved from within. Individuals en- 
gaged in the occupation have appreciated 
the need for more and clearer knowledge, 
of greater skill and insight; and they have 
set about raising standards. The advancing 
standards for those who would become 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 
specialists in certain kinds of disease, den- 
tists, veterinaries, engineers, accountants, etc., 
are too well known to need recital here. The 
movement within the given occupational 
group has been supported by those to whom 
the service would be rendered. In conse- 
quence, advancing standards have been writ- 
ten into the law for the purpose of securing 
to society a more efficient occupational ser- 
vice that is finally recognized as a profes- 
sional service. 

Teaching began as telling, but it has de- 
veloped into the most significant thing that 
is taking place in the world. The public is 
beginning to feel that compensation for 
teaching should be proportional to expertness 
in it, and to demand that teaching take its 
place as a profession. 

In order that teaching may become a pro- 
fession, it is necessary that teachers be quali- 
fied to render ‘skilful, ‘ijitelligen; expert ser- 
vice. fo the children, ‘the patents,; and ; the 

eorimunity. This requires a longer period of 


ee 9? 


preparation than has hitherto been custo- 
mary. Our teacher-preparation agencies 
have, for almost thirty years, been offering 
a standardized two-year curriculum based 
on high school graduation. Its inadequacy 
is confessed by all. It must be extended to 
four years if teaching is ever to become a 
profession. The proposition that a child of 
eighteen should have a teacher with four 
years of preparation while a child of seven 
needs a teacher with only two years of pre- 
paration is as indefensible, educationally, as 
the parallel proposition that a child of eigh- 
teen needs a physician, or surgeon, or den- 
tist with six years of preparation while a 
child of seven may very well be cared for 
by a physician, or surgeon, or dentist with 
only half as much preparation. 

It is no more true that with four years 
of preparation all teachers will be equally 
effective than that all engineers, lawyers, 
etc., are equally effective after having spent 
equal times in preparation. Every profes- 
sion offers illustrations of failures in it after 
what is generally regarded as adequate pre- 
paration for it; and this will be true of 
teaching no matter how long the period of 
preparation may be. The fundamental point, 
however, is that teachers with four years 
of preparation will be far more efficient 
than with only two years of preparation. 
Moreover, each teacher will have within 
himself, by virtue of his longer preparation, 
greater powers of adaptation and growth. 
This, in turn, means greater satisfaction in 
teaching and a longer period of service in 
teaching. 

However desirable it may be from an 
educational point of view to make teaching 
a real profession, it is necessary to convince 
the general public that it is desirable and 
that the Commonwealth can afford it. 

The operation of the Edmonds Law, in 
the years just ahead, affords an unexampled 
opportunity for teachers to convince the gen- 


‘..eral public that the salary-qualification prin- 
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ciple is sound economically as well as edu- 
cationally. It should. be clearly demon- 
strated that improved qualifications result in 
better teaching,—teaching so much more ef- 
fective that the salary increments do not be- 
gin to measure it. A generous, convincing 
demonstration, such as the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania can and will give, will go far to- 
ward convincing the general public of the 
desirability of standards sufficiently high to 
make teaching a real profession. 


It is sometimes objected that, since edu- 
cation is not a science, teaching can never 
become a real-profession. Analogies are 
always inconclusive, but it is relevant to 
point out that we have still with us the prac- 
tice of law and the practice of medicine. The 
only exact science that we have is mathe- 
matics, and its application is always de- 
termined by human considerations. The es- 
sence of a profession is not based on the 
exactness of the sciences of which it makes 
use, but rather upon the serviceablenessof the 
contribution to individual or social welfare 
which it makes. All of our material ad- 
vances stress more forcibly the primacy of 
the education of the individual. 


There still remains the question as to 
whether Pennsylvania can afford to sup- 
port a real teaching profession, and this is 


so a question of practical politics. To desire a 
- thing is the first step toward securing it. If 


a teaching profession is really desired by 


- the Commonwealth, it is highly probable that 
_, means can be found to finance it. 
vania showed her mettle during the world 


Pennsyl- 


war, in building her roads, and is in pro- 
cess of showing it with regard to the soldier 
bonus proposal. 


The trouble is not that we haven’t the 


° wealth or the money,—we simply haven’t as 


yet decided to spend it for education. In 
another place (N. E. A. Journal of Educa- 
tion, April, 1921, pg. 79) the writer has 
shown that a tax of 2.78 mills on each dollar 
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of taxable wealth in Pennsylvania would 
pay each teacher a salary of $1,000 a year. 
To support a real profession of teaching, 
with a minimum of four years of preparation 
after graduation from a four-year high 
school would demand an average annual sal- 
ary of $2,000 and an annual tax rate of 
5.56 mills on each dollar of taxable wealth. 


The reader will probably comment at this 
point that there is no school district in the 
Commonwealth that can support its schools 
with so low a tax rate even when local taxes 
are supplemented by state funds. The point 
is well taken, however, only when it is also 
stated that our rates of assessment are ri- 
diculously low and very uneven in the dif- 
ferent taxing units. To find all of the tax- 
able wealth and to assess it at its fair cash 
value is difficult, at best, and impossible with 
our present taxation machinery. Our Com- 
monwealth has developed from small, iso- 
lated, self-governing communities, each of 
which went its own way. These communi- 
ties have become so interdependent that each 
must give up some of its own ways for the 
benefit of the larger community that we call 
the Commonwealth. It is, after all, the or- 
ganization of our common life that makes a 
commonwealth. And in matters of taxation, 
we must find some method by which we can 
secure for public education the funds needed 
to make it effective. 


The defects of our educational system as 
revealed by the war, the shortage of teach- 
ers, the discouragingly low wages paid to 
teachers, the low qualifications demanded of 
teachers—all of these things have had such 
great publicity and have aroused so much 
interest in the work of the public school that 
all of us begin the school year in September 
with more intelligent and more sympathetic 
interest centered upon us than ever before, 
and with opportunities, never before open 
to teachers, to show that our occupation 
should become a profession. 
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45,000 TEACHERS— 45,000 MEMBERS 

The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation is the largest state organization of 
teachers in the world. Its membership now 
numbers 34,627. There are approximately 
45,000 teachers in the state. There are 27 
counties and 94 independent districts hav- 
ing 100% enrollment last year. There are 
comparatively few counties and indepen- 
dent districts where the enrollment is poor. 

There is no good reason why we should 
not adopt the slogan “100% for the state” 
this year. Many of the superintendents have 
informed us that we need pay no attention 
to their counties or districts and that they 
will guarantee us 100% membership this 
year. We can count on all those that gave 
us 100% in the past because they are proud 
of their record, and because they realize how 
much their membership has contributed to 
the desirable results obtained in the last leg- 
islature. 

Without the support of our organization 
consisting of practically three-fourths of the 
teachers in the state, effectually backing up 
our Governor and our State Superintendent, 
the recent program would not have been 
possible. No doubt the teachers of the state 
generally realize more than ever the essen- 


tial value of the Association in securing -bet- 
ter educational conditions. 

We believe that the new PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, which starts with this is- 
sue, will be considered the best State jour- 
nal in the country. It will always contain 
matters of interest to the teachers of the 
various grades, and it will be sent to every 
member. 

In order to get the JouRNAL into their 
hands at once, we are assuming that every 
teacher in the state will become a member of 
the Association this year, and we are accord- 
ingly sending the JouRNAL to each of those 
whose names and addresses are furnished us 
by the Superintendent. 

May we ask every educator in the state 
to lend a hand by helping us to get these 
names and correct addresses as soon as pos- 
sible; this will be a tremendous task for Dr. 
Kelley, but we feel that by adopting this 
plan, we shall be able to secure the enroll- 
ment of every one of our 45,000 teachers. 
It can be done and we believe it will be done. 
Put your shoulders to the wheel and give 
your association the support it deserves from 


you. 
Witiram W. Evans, 


President P. S. E. A. 
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JOHN PIERSOL McCASKEY 

The venerable editor of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL for the past fifty- 
five years was born on a farm near Gor- 
donville, Lancaster County, October 9, 1837. 
He entered the Boys’ High School in Lan- 
caster in 1850 and began teaching there in 
1855. Ten years later he became principal 
and held that post continuously until June 
7, 1906. He was honored with the degree 


of Master of Arts by Franklin and Marshall — 


College in 1872 and with that of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1887 by the same institution 
of liberal learning. 

He joined the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association the first year he taught and 
has been actively identified with it for sixty- 
six years. Since 1866, with the exception 
of one year, he has been secretary of that 
body and assistant editor or editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

In 1860, Dr. McCaskey was married to 
Ellen Margaret Chase at Bath, New York. 
Of their seven children, four sons are liv- 
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ing: Edward William, ‘Walter Bogardus, 
Richard Douglas, and Donald. 

Among Dr. McCaskey’s contributions to 
the intellectual life of the State are compila- 
tions of songs including Treasury of Favor- 
ite Songs, 3 volumes, the Lincoln Literary 
Collection and the Lincoln Art Series. He 
is a writer on educational subjects in the 
fields of astronomy and literature. 

He has enjoyed, and still enjoys with 
youthful zest, all sorts of good things: 
music, painting, sculpture, the drama, the 
wonders and beauties of nature, the society 
of friends. He is a man of extraordinary 
versatility touching literature, music, art 
work, business, politics, teaching, the work 
of editor and publisher,—all with equal con- 
fidence, good judgment and success. With 
a wide range of talent, he has lived what 
Roosevelt called “the strenuous life,” for 
most marked of all is his talent for work 
and his unfailing enjoyment of it. 

While Dr. McCaskey has sold the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, he still 
continues his good will to the JourRNAL 
and will give it and the Association the bene- 
fit of his experience as Editor Emeritus for 
the remainder of what we hope will be a cen- 
tenarian’s life. 


OUR ASSOCIATION 

The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation is a professional organization of the 
educational workers of the State. Its pur- 
pose as declared in its constitution is “to 
promote the general educational welfare of 
the State, to protect and advance the in- 
terest of its members, to foster professional 
zeal, to advance educational standards, and 
to establish and maintain helpful, friendly 
relationships.” 

We as teachers of Pennsylvania by using 
our group strength have already greatly ad- 
vanced the standards of education but we 
still have much to do. We have common 
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problems and need to associate ourselves 
closely in our professional organizations in 
order to know our group mind, to realize 
our group strength and to make ourselves 
heard on vital matters. 

While it is important that teachers of 
every locality form a professional organiza- 
tion and that they keep in touch with the 
National Education Association, it is of the 
highest importance that they establish them- 
selves as a branch of the P. S. E. A. for 
the State is the educational authority. The 
State frames the laws under whichthe schools 
are organized and conducted. It establishes 
standards, furnishes support, and provides 
retirement allowances. The State is the edu- 
cational unit of education. A strong and 
united state education association is, there- 
fore, a necessity in order to command the 
respect of the legislature, and to crystallize 
public sentiment into effective legislation. 

Recent State legislation has removed the 
long-standing grievance concerning inacle- 
quate salaries and today there is little unrest 
among our ranks. We have, however, made 
only a beginning in our climb toward our 
proper place among our sister states. 


The program of our leader, Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, was enacted with but minor 
changes and we have the basis of an edu- 
cational system of which we are justly proud. 
Probably all was accomplished with the last 


legislature that was possible at that time, but . 


we are making social progress by leaps and 
bounds these days and we shall soon need 
to take up again some of these propositions : 
to lower the compulsory age of school at- 
tendance; to perfect the teachers’ retirement 
act; to secure a system of tenure that will 
safeguard teachers against unwarranted 
summary dismissals, but will not destroy ad- 
vancement due to merit, or reduce teachers 
to a dead level of inefficiency; to establish 
a system of rating teachers for advancement 
and to create a new level of professional 
qualifications for teachers that will require 


our State Normal Schools to become State 
Teachers Colleges. 

Should we not awaken public interest in 
teaching to obtain better teaching conditions 
and more aesthetic surroundings? Should 
we not work for a more democratic control 
of the schools in their government, choice of 
texts and the adoption of courses of study? 
No Superintendent or School Board mem- 
ber worthy of the name thinks he owns the 
schools. He is but a fellow-servant of the- 
community working with the teachers for 
the welfare of the children. Should we not 
by individual and concerted action address 
ourselves to the problem of recruiting the 
profession of teaching? The actual num- 
ber of young people entering our teacher- 
training institutions is smaller now than it 
was before the World War. Should we not 
as a body of professional workers 45,000 
strong divest ourselves of the narrowness 
of the teachers whose educational interest 
ends with their own school room and widen 
our horizon till it is state and national, insist- 
ing that each child has every chance that our 
schools offer the most favored child? 


The P. S. E. A. is composed of two hun- 
dred sixty-two local branches in our various 
counties, cities, colleges, normal schools and 
universities. Its present membership is ap- 
proximately thirty-five thousand out of a 
possible forty-five thousand teachers of our 
State. An active member may attend all 
meetings of the Association, hold office, par- 
ticipate in its programs, in the election of 
departmental officers and vote for delegates 
to the House of Delegates. 


The present administration is exerting 
every effort to make the P. S. E. A. thor- 
oughly democratic in organization and in 
spirit, and invites to membership every 
teacher who wants a part in carrying for- 
ward a program for the advancement of 
the teaching profession and the guarantee 
of equal educational opportunity for every 
boy and every girl in the Commonwealth. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS OF TEACHERS * 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 
Dean School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh 

In the development of proper professional 
organizations for teachers, certain general 
principles should be kept in mind, which are 
known to have been effective in other pro- 
fessional organizations. These principles 
should include at least the following : 

1. The purposes of the organization 
should be general and comprehensive, rather 
than narrow and specific, and should empha- 
size the public good rather than the personal 
interests of the members. 

2. The membership should include every 
reputable person engaged in the vocation. 
The influence of the organization will be 
directly proportionate to the unanimity of 
its membership. 

3. The organization should be not mere- 
ly local but should be affiliated with state 
and national organizations. The recent re- 
organization of the N. E. A. providing for 
affiliation with it of state and local organiza- 
tions is a step in this direction.. The pro- 
posed reorganization of our own State As- 
sociation recognizes the same principle. 

4. Professional organizations of teach- 
ers should avoid entangling alliances with 
other types of organizations. In certain 
communities under strong provocation cer- 
tain groups of teachers have felt impelled 
to affiliate their organizations with other or- 
ganizations whose aims were foreign to 
their own. I have in mind especially those 
organizations which have been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
objection would be just as strong if the 
affiliation had been with the American Bar 
Association, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs or the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Progress in modern life has been made 
through differentiation of function and di- 

*From his address in Harrisburg, December, 1921 just*prior 


to adoption of the new constitution: 
No, 8 


vision of labor. Nothing can be gained by 
submerging the special interests of a given 
profession beneath a mass of varying inter- 
ests for the mere sake of the influence of 
numbers. The more clearly, distinctly and 
independently educational needs are made 
to stand out, in contrast with other social 
needs, the more easily will they command 
attention and the more quickly will they call 
forth a proper social reaction. Educational 
organizations may co-operate with other 
types of organizations in the support of 
any common public movement, but that is a 
different matter from promoting a merger 
which will result in their being submerged 
and engulfed by other movements which 
should remain distinct and independent. 

5. Teachers’ organizations should avoid 
the use of coercion in the attainment of their 
needs, such as threats to strike. ‘To resort 
to the strike is to deny the value of educa- 
tion. It is a function of education to en- 
lighten the people, to persuade them to es- 
pouse the better cause. For an organization 
to have failed to accomplish a_ purpose, 
therefore, is to have failed to enlighten and 
persuade. Therefore, either education is un- 
abie to accomplish what it claims to accom- 
plish or it has been poorly done. In either 
case the cause is undeserving of support. 
A striking teacher or one attempting any 
other form of coercion:or violence is at once 
branded unworthy of his profession. 

6. Above all, the organization must be 
regarded as a means of improving service 
to society, and not a device for exacting 
personal demands from society. The indi- 
vidual advancement of the members should 
always come as a result of improved service 
to society, and as a means to further improve 
that service. What the teacher asks for him- 
self must be shown to be for the benefit of 
the child. Organizations developed in that 
spirit will always be influential in securing 
the things for which they seek, and coercion 
will be found to be-unnecessary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING—PROGRAM 


Reservations at the new Penn Alto Hotel 
in Altoona should be made through Super- 
intendent S. H. Layton. He will number 
and file all requests for reservations, which 
will be made in the order in which they are 
received, and will make assignments after 
the opening of the hotel on September 1. 

The following is the general plan of the 
program of the seventy-second annual meet- 
ing of the P. S. E. A. at Altoona, Pa., 
December 27-30, 1921. 


1. The High School Department, Tuesday even- 
ing, Dec. 27, at 8:00 o'clock. 

Speaker: Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 
bassador. 

Departmental Meetings, Wednesday forenoon, 
Dec. 28, at 9:00 o’clock. 

First General Session, Wednesday P. M., Dec. 
28, at 2:00 o’clock. 

Music—Community singing. 

Devotional Exercises. 

Address of Welcome. 

Response. 

Address—Supt. William W. Evans, President 
of the P. S. E. A. 

Address—Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 
bassador. 

Discussion—(30 minutes). 

Appointment of Committees. 

Second General Session, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 28, at 8:00 o’clock. 

Address—Professional Organization of Teach- 
ers, Hugh Magill. 

Address—Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. 

Discussion—(30 minutes). 

Report of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 

Departmental Meetings, Thursday forenoon, 
Dec. 29, at 9:30 o'clock. 

Third General Session, Thursday afternoon, 
Dec. 29, at 2:00 o’clock. 

Devotional Exercises. 

Address—The Great Problem in American 
Education—The Rural School, What is 
the Solution? Miss Fannie W. Dunn, 
Teachers’ College. 

Discussion—Leader, Lee L. Driver, Director 
Rural School Dept., Harrisburg. 

Report of Legislative Committee. 

Election of Resolutions and Legislative 
Committees. : 

Election of President and Second Vice 
President. 

Fourth General Session, Thursday evening, 
Dec. 29, at 8:00 o’clock. 

Address—The Finest Engine in the World 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson. ; 

Discussion—Leader, Dr. Charles H. Keene, 
Director Bureau of Health Education. 

Fifth General Session, Friday morning, Dec. 
30, at 9:30 o’clock. 

Devotional Exercises. 

Address—Recent Changes in Method of Mak- 
ing the Curriculum, Dr. Frank McMurry. 

Questions and Discussions—(30 minutes). 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Doctor Thomas E. Finegan announced 
July 28 that in the future examinations for 
persons desiring to qualify for entering the 
study of the various professions will be 
held at Harrisburg, and Scranton, as well 
as at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. For 
years examinations have been held in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia only. This has 
caused persons in the central and northern 
parts of the State much expense in order 
to take the required examinations. 

No additional expense will be involved in 
holding the examination at Harrisburg, and 
the only expense involved in holding the 
examination at Scranton will be the travel- 
ing expense of the member of the Depart- 
ment who goes there to conduct the examina- 
tion. 

By holding examinations at Harrisburg 
and Scranton, as well as at Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, they will be made accessible 
to persons in every part of the State without 
expensive travel. 


AS A UNITED BODY 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


We once sent overseas an expeditionary 
force composed of our bravest and best. 
Through them America struck a telling 
blow for freedom and by their valor our 
independence was preserved. It remains 
for us to use the power of our independ- 
ence in ways worthy of the lives that were 
sacrificed to maintain it. We must see to 
it that America’s influence is always ex- 
erted to combat ignorance and to liberate 
the human spirit. The world is our field, 
and we must make our influence felt in 
every corner of it. Over a new and greater 
army of occupation the Stars and Stripes 
must proudly float. In the vanguard the 
public school teachers of America must 
march as a united body, and the teachers 
of Philadelphia must be the first over the 
top.—From an address at a teachers’ mass 
meeting, Phila., Oct. 28, 1920. 


Samuel Gompers: The goal of education 
may be expressed something like this—to 
make the individual conscious of his own 
resources, that he may be able to release 
and control the force that is his personality. 
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THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Dr. John James Tigert, the new com- 
missioner of education, believes that at this 
period, more than ever before in our his- 
tory, young people are curious to know the 
truth about property rights, religion, ‘sex 
and socialism. So speakers who know some- 
thing about these subjects are to be sent 
throughout the United States, especially to 
schools, to assist the new generation to. get 
its facts straight. 

Dr. Tigert is a good man, the son of a 
bishop, and was born in Tennessee. He is 
a Rhodes scholar, has an excellent war rec- 
erd behind him, and principles dear to true 
Americans are safe in his hands. That 
these principles are in need of representation 
is a matter of common observation. Our 
public schools and colleges, for the last few 
years, have been victims of a disintegrating 
propaganda, much of it delivered by men, 
- who, under the guise of so-called intellec- 
tualism, have done harm. It has become 
fashionable to be radical and the immature 
are caught by the superficiality and humani- 
tarian pretenses of the sinister philosophy 
of distinction. Seasoned truth has been 
given scant hearing, partly because the sen- 
sible did not deem it worth while to answer 
what seemed to them to be silliness and 
partly because of a decoy of seriousness. 
Dr. Tigert, before he is able to harvest a 
good crop of grain, will discover it necessary 
to pull up many tares. But with zeal and 
a good course he should be able to effect 
much.—New York Tribune. 

In responding to President Fred M. Hun- 
ter’s introduction at the Des Moines meet- 
ing, Dr. Tigert spoke as follows: 

Some of you no doubt were ‘surprised 
when President Harding called me to the 
commissionership. It was likewise a sur- 
prise to me. No man could assume the du- 
ties of this great office without a conscious- 
ness of unworthiness. Its opportunity is 
so vast, its problems so complex, and its 
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discharge so difficult that no man could 
come into it without a feeling of humility. 

We find that out of 27,000,000 boys and 
girls who should be in school today only 
20,000,000 are enrolled, and perhaps only 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 are actually in at- 
tendance. One out of ten who passes 
through the elementary school goes on 
through the secondary school; probably not 
more than one out of a hundred enjoys high- 
er education in any real sense. 

So that instead of every American citi- 
zen enjoying the fundamentals of an edu- 
cation the average adult American citizen 
finds himself only a sixth or seventh grader 
in information. 

The greatest demand laid upon us today 
as those who are responsible for education 
in America is that we shall do something 
to make it possible for the country boy and 
girl to have real possibilities for education. 

We have come to realize that our melting 
pot is not melting as we had hoped. We are 
not a nation of amalgamated people, but a 
vast empire of heterogeneous races. That 
we should realize that these people are not 
so many labor units; that they should appre- 
ciate and understand and love our institu- 
tions, and above all that we should appre- 
ciate and understand them is our task. 


The Offer of a College for the Best Four 
Years of Life. 


“To be at home in all lands and all ages; 
to count Nature a familiar acquaintance, 
and Art an intimate friend; to gain a stan- 
dard for the appreciation of other men’s 
work and the criticism of your own; to car- 
ry the keys to the world’s library in your 
pocket and feel its resources behind you in 
whatever task you undertake ; to make hosts 
of friends among the men of your own age 
who are to be leaders in all walks of life; 
to lose yourself in generous enthusiasm and 
co-operate with others for common ends; 
to learn manners from students who are 
Christians—this is the offer of the college 
for the best four years ef your life.”— 
William DeWitt Hyde. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


WILLIAM C. SPROUL 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


At the Fall primary on September 20th 
each voter will be given an opportunity to 
vote for or against calling a Convention to 
revise the State Constitution. The present 
Constitution of the State has been in force 
for almost half a century. I believe that 
the sentiment among thoughtful people is in 
favor of its revision. This general desire 
for a new State Constitution is not the re- 
sult of sudden impulse, but it due to the 
growing realization that our State has under- 
gone great changes in the past fifty years. 
The problems concerning the State and local 
governments today differ in kind from those 
of 1873. If our State Constitution is to be 
an instrument which wilt promote rather 
than hamper our progress it must conform 
to modern thought and conditions. 

By the Act of June 4, 1919, I was di- 
rected to appoint a Commission of twenty- 
five to study our present Constitution, with 
a view of recommending such changes as 
the Commission might believe necessary. I 
endeavored, and, I am glad to believe, suc- 
cessfully, to secure for the Commission the 
services of men and women of wide prac- 
tical experience who should represent dif- 
ferent political parties and different points 
of view towards business and social ques- 
tions. The members gave more than a year 
to their labors. They reported unanimously 
in favor of calling a Constitutional Con- 
vention, and they have embodied the Con- 
stitutional changes which they suggest in 
a proposed new Constitution which will be 
placed before the Convention for its con- 
sideration. The suggestions of the Com- 
mission, retain all the fundamental excellence 
of our present Constitution, but broaden the 
provisions and bring them up to date. 

The present Constitution declares that the 
General Assembly shall provide for the sup- 


port of a system of public schools, wherein 
children of six years and over may be edu- 
cated, requires the appropriation of at least 
one million dollars per year for that pur- 
pose, prevents the diversion of school mon- 
eys to sectarian schools, and makes women 
eligible to any office under the school laws. 
The Constitution proposed by the Commis- 
sion, while it retains all the provisions of the 
present Constitution in regard to the appro- 
priation of money to sectarian schools, and 
opens all public offices to women, besides 
permitting the General Assembly to pension 
school teachers, provides for a Council of 
Education, with a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as its executive officer, similar to the 
Council provided for in the Act adopted by 
the last General Assembly, thus giving per- 
manence to that administrative reform. Fur- 
thermore it provides that the public educa- 
tional system for the Commonwealth shall 
include public schools for the elementary and 
secondary and vocational education of all 
children of the Commonwealth, for the free 
mental and vocational education of persons 
under mental or physical disability, for the 
free education in American citizenship of 
adults, and for the training of teachers, be- 
sides a system of public libraries, and one or 
more public universities. 

Whatever opinion may be held as to these 
provisions, the fact that they are proposed 
by the Commission shows their close rela- 
tion between educational progress in our 
State and the revision of our fundamental 
law. The last General Assembly enacted 
legislation which I am confident marks the 
first of the steps necessary to meet our im- 
perative educational needs. The next step 
is to embody in our State Constitution edu- 
cational provisions which will secure perman- 
ence for the advance already made. 


There is nothing more important than 


education. This education concerning mat- 
ters educational is of first importance to the 
wellbeing of the Commonwealth. 
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PLAT OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The plat of the Organization and Admin- 
istration shown in this number of THE 
JOURNAL is a representation of the con- 
stitution of the Association and shows in 
a graphic way its democratic organization 
and its representative form of government. 
The control of the Association is in the 
hands of the active and the life members. 
These group themselves in Local Branches 
and meet as such in the various institutes 
or district meetings and elect delegates to 
the House of Delegates. The members as- 
semble for the annual meeting by Depart- 
ments where each Department elects a Dele- 
gate to the House of Delegates. These 
two classes of Delegates, with one Dele- 
gate from the Department of Public In- 
struction, and Delegates from teacher-train- 
ing institutions compose the House of Dele- 
gates, which has the power to initiate gen- 
eral policies, to conduct the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Association, to elect 
a President, a second Vice President, a 
Committee on Legislation and a Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

The Executive Council is charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out plans and 
policies adopted by the House of Delegates. 
It is composed of the Presidents of the nine 
departments and three ex officio members: 
The President, elected by the House of 
Delegates, the first Vice President, who 
is the retiring President, and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
Executive Council appoints the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund, an Accountant, the 
Treasurer, the Executive Secretary and 
other employees. Round Tables for the 
consideration of special phases of study or 
branches of learning may be established by 
the Executive Council, which also may rec- 
ommend to the House of Delegates the es- 
tablishment, by amendment, of new Depart- 
ments. 

The control of the Association is in the 
hands of the members of the Local 
Branches, who send their representatives 
to the House of Delegates. This body exe- 
cutes its will through the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The constitution of the P. S. E. A. is 
carefully constructed. Its lines of authority 
are clear-cut and definite. Ultimate author- 
ity resides in the members who may at any 
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stated meeting of the Association amend 
the constitution by a two-thirds vote. 


WHO SHOULD ORGANIZE LOCAL BRANCHES 

The P. S. E. A. earnestly desires to bring 
all the educational workers of the State to- 
gether in a strong, active professional body. 
Kindergarten, primary, grade, rural school, 
high school, normal school, college and uiii- 
versity teachers, supervisors, principals, spe- 
cial teachers, superintendents, administra- 
tors and executives in educational work— 
all have this in common: the professionali- 
zation of teaching, and all should unite and 
work for the common cause in our State 
Association. A local branch may be a teach- 
ers’ institute, a group of teachers under 
the jurisdiction of a superintendent legally 
entitled to an institute, a normal school, a 
college or a school of education. There is 
a place in the organization for every mem- 
ber of the teaching, research and adminis- 
trative staff of every group of educational 
workers in the State. 


DEPARTMENTS AND ROUND TABLES 
The following departments are authorized : 


County Superintendence. 

District Superintendence. 

College and Teacher Training School. 
High School. 

Graded School. 

Rural School. . 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts. 
Music. 

Supervising Principals. 


2. COST ORS ae 


In addition to these departments, round 
tables for the consideration of special 
phases of study or branches of learning may 
be established by the Executive Council. 
The following round tables have been rec- 
ognized : 

School Patrons. 

Geography Teachers. 

Americanization. 

Kindergarten. 

Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Penmanship Teachers. 

Child Hygiene. 

School Gardens. 


SBN Oe whe 


The Way to Win 


If you think you are beaten, you are, 

If you think that you dare not, you don’t 

If you think you’d like to win, but you think you 
can’t 

It’s almost a “cinch” you won't. 

If you think you'll lose, you’ve lost, 

For out in the world you find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 

It’s all in the state of mind—S. W. McGumt. 

—From page 45, Stories of Americans in the World 


YOd0Ug AHL MOHG SNOILMOd dadvHg AHL 
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Washington County—78% 

County: ‘Institute: 2.55... Aas i eee 61% 

OD OO ene 1 din nie Sa ecidg eareee 100 

DOGG is os bee onde ceo oe eeu 100 

Monongahela City ..... 05 65 3cei eee 100 

Washmgton ..... 2.00.00 ssvcennen amen 0 

South West Normal School .......:.... 100 
Wayne County—20% 

Courity Institute: .. 3: 0. ei Sone eee 20% 
Westmoreland County—85% 

County = Institute ...<.. 6s. eis 70% 

GOIN SE 5 c's oa. eid ee ee 00 

Jeameete [3 22 &. oo. cc eee 47 

Eaten es RSet wie st eho eee 100 

MOMCS6EI 55s Sino vies Lei vaere oho eeene 100 

Mount Pleasant Township .............. 100 

New: Henstiwtot- 2... 2065... ieea bead 100 

Rostraver Township: «:.... 0. <osc-Nieewes 100 

Welndleravtite soos cts e eee eee 42 
Wyoming County—100% 

County Institute? cc. osec os cee ctor 100% 
York County—67% 

County Institute <.... a5 asset... Basass 46% 

jn canals FiytoeaPavapmitiad yg Mae eae atee 100 

Waele aires oacxne eo di neat en ere 55 
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SECRETARIES, ATTENTION! 

On June 24th we sent you a letter stating 
that your Board has the right to subscribe 
for the JourNaL for each member at the 
cost of the district. 

We have received a goodly number of 
orders from Secretaries for the JouRNAL for 
each member of their Boards. We would 
like to have every member of every School 
Board in the State on our list. If your 
treasury is low now, simply send your or- 
der. We will send you a bill and you can 
remit later. 

The important thing is this: The JouRNAL 
is the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction and will contain its de- 
cisions, advice, explanations, constructions 
and information. Every member of your 
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Board ought to receive it regularly. The 


price is $1.00 a year, ten issues. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 

There are in the United States 650,000 
public school teachers. To this number 
should be added 150,000 members of fac- 
ulties of various institutions and teachers 
of private schools, making a total of 800,- 
000. If each teacher in the United States 
were to read regularly two educational jour- 
nals the total number of subscriptions 
would be 1,600,000. What are the facts? 
The combined circulation of all the educa- 
tional journals and magazines of the United 
States will not exceed 600,000 copies. 
There must then be 500,000 teachers and 
college professors who are not subscribers 
to any such publication. 

We believe not only every teacher and 
superintendent should be a regular and con- 
sistent reader of from two to five educa- 
tional publications, but we believe every 
community contains men and women whose 
influence is such as to make it obligatory 
upon them to familiarize themselves with 
what is going on in the educational world. 
We believe that.school board members and 
influential citizens generally who mould the 
public opinion of the community should be 
consistent students of the educational prob- 
lems. The teacher alone can no longer teach 
the school. The patrons of the school who 
are the real leaders of public opinion should 
join the ranks of educational readers.— 
The Ohio Teacher. 


THE N. E. A. PRESIDENT 

Miss Charl Ormond Williams, county su- 
perintendent of Shelby county, Memphis, 
Tenn., was the unanimous choice of the 
nominating committee for President for 
next year and was elected by a unanimous 
vote of the Representative Assembly. In 
acknowledging this honor, Miss Williams 
said in part: I wish to thank all my friends 
for the support given me and for the good 
will of the entire convention. 

This is the first time a county superin- 
tendent has been elected president by the 
association. .This will mean that more rural 
teachers will join the N. E. A. 

The N. E. A. can well afford, for the next 
year, to focus attention upon the problems 
of the rural schools and rural education. 




















STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


The State Council of Education was cre- 
ated by the 1921 Legislature to take over 
and combine the functions of the State 
Board of Education and the College and 
University Council. ~The new Council will 
have supervision of the development of edu- 
cation under reorganization acts and wiil 
determine future educational policies. All 
rules regulating any work in connection with 
the public schools and courses of study must 
be approved by the Council before they be- 
come effective. Dr. Finegan is chief execu- 
tive officer and president of the Council. 

On July 28, 1921, Governor William C. 
Sproul appointed the following noted people 
as members of the State Council of Edu- 
cation: 

Homer D. Williams, Pittsburgh, president 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, trustee of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Lehigh and 
Carnegie Institute, appointed for six years. 

Morris L. Clothier, Villa Nova, trustee 
of the University of Pennsylvania and one 
of the principal benefactors of Swarthmore, 
and Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver, presi- 
dent of the State Association of School Di- 
rectors and active in educational work, five 
years. 

Mrs. H. S. Prentiss Nichols, Philadel- 
phia, prominent in educational movements, 
four years. 

Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, member of the 
State Board of Education, Pittsburgh Board 
of Education; school business authority and 
manufacturer, and Edward W. Bok, Phil- 
adelphia, widely known literary man, three 
vears. 

Dr. Ernest LaPlace, Philadelphia, surgeon 
and philanthropist, two years. 

Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, Philadelphia, fo- 
years provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and member of the college and uni- 
versity city council, and E. S. Templeton, 
Greenville, member of the State Board of 
Education and attorney, one year. 
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NATION WIDE’ SURVEY 

Several leading school administrators and 
students of education held a conference at 
Atlantic City in February last, at the time 
of the meeting of Department of Superinten- 
dence, to consider the advisability of a sur- 
vey of the financial needs of education 
throughout the nation. This conference ap- 
pointed a committee to take the matter up 
with the different foundations in New York 
City to ascertain whether these organizations 
would finance the proposition. The com- 
mittee appointed consisted of Doctor Paul 
Monroe of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Doctor Frank Ballou, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Washington, D. C., Doc- 
tor George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Doctor George A. 
Works of Cornell University, and Doctor 
Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for. Pennsylvania. 

This committee has arranged to have such 
survey made and the Commonwealth Fund, 
and the Carnegie. Sage and Rockefeller 
Foundations have given aid to the move- 
ment. The following temporary committee 
has been agreed upon: 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley of the University of 
California. 

Dr. Edward E. Elliott, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

Professor H. C. Morrison, of the University of 
Chicago. 

Doctor George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Robert Murray Haig, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Victor Morovetz, of the Sante Fe Railroad. 


Doctor Strayer and Doctor Cubberley rep- 
resent men in educational research; Chan- 
cellor Elliott and Doctor Morrison represent 
men in educational administration with’ ex- 
perience in research and investigation; Doc- 
tor Haig represents the tax experts; and 
Mr. Morovetz represents the business men. 
All of these men are leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. 
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ELECTION OF STATE DELEGATES 


From the nominations received on the 
forms printed in the May and June num- 
bers of THE Journat for State Delegates to 
the Des Moines meeting the Executive Sec- 
retary prepared a ballot containing the 
names of all the nominees and sent it to 
each member who made a nomination with 
the request that he vote for nine delegates, 
the number to which our membership in 
the N. E. A. entitled us. President Wm. 
W. Evans appointed the following commit- 
tee to count the ballots: F. E. Downes, J. 
P. McCaskey and D. D. Hammelbaugh. 
This committee met at the headquarters 
June 24, counted the ballots and declared 
the following elected: 

John H. Adams, Pittsburgh. 

W. G. Chambers, University of Pittsburgh. 

Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 

Thomas E. Finegan, Harrisburg. 

Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg. 

J. H. Kelley, Harrisburg. 

Robert B. Morris, Philadelphia. 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia. 

H. B. Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION 

On Monday afternoon, July 4th, at 5:00 
o’clock the Pennsylvania Delegation met in 
the private dining room No. 2, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, at the call of Dr. William M. 
Davidson, State Director. He stated the 
business of the meeting to be the selection 
of a member on each of the following com- 
mittees: nominations, resolutions, creden- 
tials and necrology. The selections were 
as follows: 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Committee on 

Resolutions. 
Bernice L. Storey, Pittsburgh, Committee on 
Credentials. 

S. H. Layton, Altoona, Committee on Necrology. 

J. H. Kelley, Harrisburg, Committee on Nom- 

inations. 

Before adjournment the delegation from 
the Kevstone State instructed the member 
on the Committee on Resolutions to support 
a resolution in favor of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. It was the sense of 
the delegation that they were unalterably 
opposed to the proposition to submerge edu- 
cation-in the proposed department of Gen- 
eral Welfare. The delegation also in- 
structed the Committee on Nominations to 
recommend Dr. William M. Davidson as 
State Director for next year. 
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Of the 42 local and state delegates ap- 
pointed from Pennsylvania, the following 
33 were present at a number or all of the 
committee meetings of the delegation: 
From Altoona: Jennie Brennecke, Marie Gamber, 

S. H. Layton, Caroline F. Woodason. 

From Erie: Ira B. Bush, George R. Fisher, Mar- 

tha Mong, Laura Paasch, Hylma D. Turner. 

From Harrisburg: Lee Driver, Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, J. H. Kelley. 

From Indiana: John A. H. Keith. 

From Philadelphia: William H. Balls, Charles H. 
Brelsford, W. W. Brown, Mrs. Lily 
Woodason Casey, Martha S. Gill, J. Jones 
Hudson, Robert B. Morris, Alvena Mc- 
Corkle, Louis Nusbaum, Mary W. Reisse, 
Reuben T. Shaw, George F. Stradling, 
Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. 

From Pittsburgh: Mrs. V. B. Bennett, W. G. 
Chambers, William M. Davidson, Bernice 
L. Storey. 

From Slippery Rock: J. Linwood Eisenberg, Mrs. 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Leray B. Harnish. 

On the next to the last evening of the 
Convention, the Pennsylvania delegation 
joined the delegations of New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, on the invitation of 
the New York delegation in a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel in honor of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. 

On the last day the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion held a get-together luncheon just for 
themselves in order that they might compare 
notes on the Convention. Twenty-five mem- 
bers participated under the happy direction 
of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. 


VACANCY IN RETIREMENT BOARD 

The nominating committee representing 
the State Education Association and the 
State Teachers’ League, met in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction on Friday, July 22, to nominate 
candidates for the vacancy on the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, which 
will be caused by the expiration of the term 
of Miss Lucy W. Glass, on Dec. 31, 1921. 


Supt. Wm. W. Evans, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
appointed on this committee, Dr. William 
M. Davidson of Pittsburgh, Miss Louise 
D. Baggs, of Bristol, and County Supt. 
Fred W. Diehl of Danville. Miss Jane 
Allen, President of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ League, appointed Miss Elizabeih 
S. Baker of Harrisburg, Miss Sara Cal- 
linan of Philadelphia, and Miss Katherine 
Longshore of Hazleton. Superintendent 
Finegan acted as chairman. 
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Miss Callinan ‘nominated Elizabeth S. 
Baker. Dr. Davidson nominated Lucy W. 
Glass. Both were accepted by the joint 
committee as candidates to be voted on by 
the teachers of the State assembled in the 
various institutes this fall. There will be 
a vacant space on the ballot which may be 
used to vote for someone not nominated. 


Miss Grass DECLINES 
August 1, 1921. 


Dr. H. H. Baish, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter advising me of my nomination for 
re-election as a member of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board has been received. While the 
nomination was unsought, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the honor bestowed by the nominat- 
ing committee. 

To have had a part in making this state-wide re- 
tirement system a reality, is to me the greatest 
privilege of my whole life, and the opportunity 
of serving as a member of the Retirement Board 
for three years and having a part in the organi- 
zation of the system brings to me the added joy 
of seeing the consummation of my cherished dream 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania—a Retirement 
System absolutely safe, sound and workable! 

During the closing year of my term as a mem- 
ber of the Retirement Board, I have also been, 
as you know, a member of the Department of 
Education and while my integrity of purpose, my 
sense of honor and my loyalty to the interest of 
the teachers whom I have served remain un- 
changed, yet after having given my best efforts 
to bringing about harmony among teaching forces 
and teachers organizations, I feel it would be a 
violation of the principles for which I have stood, 
to permit my name to be used as a candidate for 
re-election to the office. If there is a position in 
the State that I hope may always be filled without 
contest it is that of Member of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Board of Pennsylvania. You do not 
need my assurance that I stand for all that is of 
vital importance in the development of our school 
system, and the teachers of Pennsylvania know 
that my loyalty to their interests in the past is but 
an evidence of my future loyalty to them. 

In closing, I am happy to be able to say that 
my new work offers an opportunity for additional 
service. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Lucy W. Grass 


Miss Gass’ WITHDRAWAL Not ACCEPTED 

Inasmuch as the time was short for the 
printing of the ballots for the August Insti- 
tutes and since no meeting of the Retirement 
Board would be held before the third week 
in September, the ballots are going out with 
two nominations as made by the committee. 
The members of the Retirement Association 
throughout the state may pass individually 
upon the resignation of Miss Glass. 
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GETTING THE SUMMER SCHOOL HABIT 

Under the provisions of the law enacted 
by the last session of the General Assembly, 
all teachers in the public schools after Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, must furnish evidence of 
graduation from a state normal school or 
equivalent education. 

Over one-half of our teachers do not meet 
such requirements. That they intend, how- 
ever, to meet the terms of the law is evi- 
denced by the number now attending sum- 
mer sessions. 

Summer schools have been organized very 
generally in all the states for a period of 
six weeks, but Pennsylvania has led the 
country this year in organizing its summer 
courses for a period of nine weeks. Sum- 
mer courses are maintained in each of the 
thirteen state normal schools for this period 
of time and 5,000 of Pennsylvania’s teachers 
are attending such courses in order to obtain 
the necessary education and training to satis- 
fy the requirements of the new law. 

Twelve colleges and universities of the 
State maintain approved summer courses, 
and 2,500 of the teachers of Pennsylvania 
are attending courses in these institutions. 

Reports received at the State Department 
of Public Instruction indicate that several 
hundred of the teachers of the State are in 
attendance upon summer schools maintained 
in colleges and universities outside of the 
State. About 700 Pennsylvania teachers are 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and several are registered at each of the fol- 
lowing institutions: Harvard University, 
Princeton University, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Illinois, University of 
Wisconsin, University of California, Cornell 
University, and Johns Hopkins University. 


Doctor Finegan has expressed the opin- 
ion that between 8,000 and 9,000, or about 
one-third of the teachers of the State, who 
are not qualified under the new law, are in 
attendance upon summer sessions. As these 
teachers have six years in which to qualify 
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and as the registration for regular courses 
in September next indicates an unusually 
large attendance, Doctor Finegan believes 
qualified teachers can be supplied when the 
law is in full operation. 

Doctor Finegan said, “The manner in 
which the teachers of the State are cooper- 
ating in this matter and the fine professional 
spirit which they have shown in entering, at 
the very outset, upon preparation which will 
qualify them for efficient service in the 
schools of the State is one of the most grati- 
fying experiences I have ever had in edu- 
cational work.” 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


More than three thousand teachers have 
registered with the Placement Service of the 
Teacher Bureau. This list includes some 
of the most experienced elementary and high 
school teachers available. Working in co- 
operation with Harvard, Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania and the University of Pittsburgh, 
the Placement Service has been able to ob- 
tain the registration of many prospective 
teachers. Specialists in History, English, 
Mathematics, Health Education, Psychology, 
Music Supervisors and Directors of Draw- 
ing have registered with the Bureau. Ad- 
ministrative officers seeking larger fields of 
service have made their availability known 
through the Placement Service. Many teach- 
ers registered are seeking positions nearer 
home, others are seeking positions for which 
their training specifically fits them. Read- 
justments have been made working advan- 
tageously to both teacher and school. The 
names and credentials of teachers registered 
with the Bureau are forwarded upon request 
to school officials. The educational record 
and teaching experience of each applicant 
are on file in the office of the Bureau. 

During the brief period of operation, one 
hundred fifty-three teachers have secured 
positions through this Service, representing 
salaries aggregating $250,000. It is esti- 


mated that the number of positions secured 
during the first year of operation will be 
more than two hundred. 

That this Service may function most ef- 
fectively it is necessary that its registration 
list of teachers shall be large. Registration 


cards are provided by which actual and pros- 
pective teachers may register. These cards 
may be secured upon application to the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. A request card is also 
provided for the use of school authorities in 
making application for teachers. They, also, 
may be obtained from the central office. 

Superintendents and school officers have 
been asked to give the widest possible pub- 
licity to the Placement Service, bringing it 
to the attention of boards of school direc- 
tors, principals of schools, teachers, and all 
other persons interested in teaching, thereby 
rendering a valuable service not only to the 
teachers and schools. but to the children of 
this Commonwealth. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR MANSFIELD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Doctor Thomas E. Finegan announced on 

July 27 the appointment of the following 

persons as members of the new Board of 

Trustees of the Mansfield State Normal 


School : 

Name Address Term 
W.-H. Hatheld .......:.: Mansfield ....... 1 year 
Elwin Allen ..........+. Cantees- cscs 45% 1 

CS Fe 7S To USA Mansfield ....... 1 

Dr. C. W. Sheldon ...... NOME. caro seus 554 2 
Mrs. W. F. O’Donnell.. Mansfield ........ 2 
CEL RGRS, cece, sens Mansfield ........ 2 
Mrs. C. E. Bennett .... Wellsboro ....... 3 
Frank Campbell ........ Wellsboro ....... ‘. 
Scott Jenkins’ «......:.-«s% Blossburg ....... 3 


NEW TRUSTEES FOR WEST CHESTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
The: following persons have been ap- 
pointed to vacancies on the Board of Trus- 
tees West Chester Normal School: 


Name Address Term 

Expires 
Herbert P. Worth ..... West Chester .... 1924 
J. Howard Lumis ...... West Chester .... 1924 
Fred: H. Talbot ........ Honey Brook .... 1924 


COVER DESIGN 

The cover design is the joint work of 
Charles B. McCann, teacher of Art, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, and C. 
Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of Art In- 
struction, Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. McCann designed the lettering and the 
open book supporting the torch of knowl- 
edge, Mr. Kirby superposed the Keystone. 
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WHAT THE LEGISLATURE DID FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN 
Superintendent. of Public Instruction 
The following is a brief summary of the 
principal educational measures enacted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the year 1921 : 


1. Establishing a State Council of Education, 
to consist of nine business and professional men 
and women; such Council to supersede the State 
Board of Education and the College and University 
Council. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is made the chief executive officer and the 
president of the State Council of Education. 

2. After September 1, 1927, no person may be 
employed in any school in the State who does not 
show graduation from an approved college or uni- 
versity or an approved state normal school, or who 
does not furnish evidence of equivalent education. 

3. Transferring the certification of teachers 
from county and city superintendents to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

4, Establishing a state-wide salary schedule with 
increments for teachers, but making salaries and 
increments contingent upon qualifications and ef- 
ficient service. The following is the salary schedule 
adopted 

First Class Districts 
(Pittsburgh and Philadelphia) 


Minimum Annual No. of 
Annual _Incre- Incre- 
Salary ment ments 
Elementary teachers (Kinder- 
garten to 8th grade —- -$1200 00 $100 00 8 
it unior high school teachers. . 1800 00 125 00 8 
High school teachers*......... 1800 00 175 00 8 
Suierwiee do aes o8s 1800 00 125 00 8 
Elementary school principals. .. 2100 00 237 50 8 
Junior high and -high school 
DHONI vis co bd vee anca 4000 00 250 00 


*High school teachers of exceptional achievement in scholar- 
ship and in teaching experience, to be determined by regula- 
tions prescribed by the State Board of Education and such ad- 
ditional regulations as the local board of education may pre- 
scribe, shall be advanced from $3200 to at least $3600. An as- 
sistant teacher in a high school, who is under the direct super- 
vision of a regular teacher, shall receive a minimum salary of 
$1500 and a maximum salary of $1800. 





Minimum Annual No. of 
Annual __Incre- Incre- 
Salary ment ments 
Second Class Districts 
Elementary teachers.......... $1000 00 $100 00 8 
High school teachers.......... 1400 00 100 00 8 
Gs a ole os nck e's cbs 1400 00 100 00 8 
Elementary school principals... 1600 00 100 00 8 
High school principals......... 3000 00 125 00 8 
Superintendents. ............. Lo ae as 
Third Class Districts 
Elementary teachers 4 
High school teachers. . rer 4 
SUDGRUIOOBES «oes cers dive yoisneee 4 
Elementary school principals... 1400 00 100 00 t 
High school principals......... 000 00 125 00 4 
Superintendents. ............. a00u OP se sice vs 


5. Advancing the requirements for the position 
of county superintendent by prescribing as quali- 
fication for such office graduation from an Approved 
college or university or state normal school, and, 
in addition thereto, six years’ experience in school 
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work, three of which must have been in an ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

6. Increasing the salaries of assistant county 
superintendents from $1,800 to $2,500 per year, and 
grading the salaries of county superintendents 
from $2,500 to $4,000, most superintendents receiv- 
ing increases ranging from $500 to $1,000; also 
establishing a salary schedule for city superinten- 
dents. 

7. Establishing a new method of apportioning 
funds by which the State pays 50% of the maxi- 
mum salaries prescribed for rural school teachers, 
and from 25 to 35% of the minimum salaries of 
teachers in the other districts of the State. This 
action requires an increase in the amount appro- 
priated by the State from $24,000,000 to $36,000,000. 

8. Making sufficient appropriations to state 
normal schocls to meet the maintenance and oper- 
ating expenses of such institutions without charg- 
ing tuition of students and also providing a salary 
schedule for the faculties of the state normal 
schools. The amount of the appropriation to state 
normal schools is increased from $1,700,000 in 
1919 to $5,000,000 in 1921. 

9. Standardizing the elementary course in all 
public schools and private schools, and requiring 
that such course shall be taught in English, and 
from English texts. 

10. Increasing the length of the minimun. school 
term in the State one month. 

11. Strengthening in various ways the compul- 
sory attendance law, and authorizing the employ- 
ment of attendance officers for the full calendar 
year. 

12. Encouraging the consolidation of schools 
by providing that a school district shall be en- 
titled to receive annually $200 for each school 
which is permanently closed or discontinued, and 
providing for the payment by the State of one-half 
of the cost of the transportation of children to 
consolidated schools; prohibiting the organization 
of independent districts unless such organization is 
approved by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; also authorizing the establishment of 
union school districts. 

13. Creating in the State Department of Public 
Instruction an e::tensicn bureau which shall have 
charge of Americanization work and other edu- 
cational extension affairs, and appropriating $125,- 
000 for this work. 

14. Authorizing the establishment of the first 
of three state truant schools, and appropriating 
$180,000 therefor. 

15. Providing that a building shall be erected 
on the Capitol grounds for the use of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and naming such 
building the Thaddeus Stevens State Educational 
Building. In this way, the State proposes to com- 
memorate the services of the Great Commoner, re- 
garded as the founder of the Pennsylvania State 
Common School System. 

16. Authorizing the State Department of Public 
Instruction to determine high school courses, and 
providing for the establishment of junior” high 
schools. 

17. Revising the medical law, the dental law, 
the optometry law, and the law regulating the certi- 
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fication of public accountants, and also providing 
for the certification of engineers. 

18. Enacting a rehabilitation law to conform 
to the provisions of the Federal Act. 

19. Authorizing school boards to purchase or 
erect a residence for principals, teachers, or jani- 
tors, and providing that before action in such mat- 
ters becomes effective it must have the approval of 
the State Council of Education. 

20. Requiring the establishment of kinder- 
gartens on the petition of the parents or guardians 
of at least twenty-five children of kindergarten 
age, and authorizing school boards to levy a special 
tax of two mills in their respective districts for 
the support of such kindergartens. 

21. Enacting various measures relating to the 
finances of public schools, providing for increased 
revenues, and enlarging the powers of local boards 
in relation thereto. 

22. Providing for the attendance upon public 
schools of orphans and children who live in homes 
or institutions, and providing for the payment of 
their tuition. 

23. Providing that the Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, a private institution now devoted to 
the training of teachers for colored schools and to 
the training of colored students in agriculture and 
home-making, shall be taken over by the State and 
maintained as a state normal school on the basis 
of the regular normal schools of the State. 

24. Providing sufficient increased revenues for 
the proper organization of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Epitor1aAL NotE.—In 1871 at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the West Chester Normal School, Dr. ickersham, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, stated that in 1870 
Pennsylvania spent two and one-half million dollars for public 
education. He congratulated that State on its relatively munifi- 
cent support of education for in the same year the entire United 
States spent but twenty million dollars for education. What 
is the rate of social progress? 


THE TEACHERS’ RATING- SCORE CARD 
ALBERT L. ROWLAND 
Director Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

An interesting and on the whole apprecia- 
tive comment upon the Teachers’ Rating 
Score Card devised by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and in general use 
throughout the State appears in the June 
number of the Psttsburgh School Bulletin. 
In justice to this device a word of explana- 
tion concerning certain features of the score 
card is perhaps due. 

The progress made in recent years in the 
field of tests and measurements seems to 
have demonstrated with considerable force 
that measures may be applied to the elusive 
qualities of skill and intelligence as well as 
to length, surface and volume and that the 
contention may no longer be sustained that 
the value of a teacher is beyond calculation. 
It must of course be recognized that the 
value of any rating system depends primarily 


upon trained, experienced and unprejudiced 
supervisors. 

When the problem of organizing a State 
score card was faced it was recognized that 
two somewhat opposed purposes had to be 
served. In the first place the device must 
be sufficiently detailed in its analysis of the 
teacher and the teaching process that the 
judgment made by the supervisory officer 
would be an objective rather than a subjec- 
tive judgment. Too often when no definite 
scoring device is used the estimate of the 
teacher’s worth depends upon some captious 
circumstance which receives altogether too 
much emphasis at the hands of the super- 
visor. Such a judgment is essentially sub- 
jective and inaccurate and may be made by 
the best supervisory officers if they depend 
solely upon their impressions of the teacher 
observed. 

In order to avoid this error, scoring sys- 
tems have been devised from time to time 
having so elaborate an analysis of the quali- 
ties of a teacher that as high as one hun- 
dred twenty captions have been found on 
some of these score sheets. This brings us 
at once to the second purpose of such a scor- 
ing device—namely, to assist busy super- 
visors and administrative officers in making 
a relatively accurate judgment in a brief ob- 
servation period. 

The score card which has been devised 
by the State Department aims to meet both 
of these purposes and, naturally, in meet- 
ing the one must inevitably fail in a measure 
to meet the other. The list of qualities ap- 
pearing upon the card is by no means ex- 
haustive. On the other hand, it is believed 
that the twenty captions distributed under 
four chief heads represent the outstanding 
qualities that make for teaching efficiency. 

In order that a busy supervisor may use 
this card quickly and effectively, the me- 
chanical organization of the card has been 
highly simplified. Each quality is scored as 
of the highest, high, middle, low, or lowest 
degree and a quantitative translation of these 
qualities is only made for statistical pur- 
poses after all the elements of the scale have 
been judged qualitatively. The question 
naturally arises as to the weighting of the 
elements of the scale. Is not the quality 
“character” for instance under “personality,” 
of far more value than “voice?” No one 
would dispute that character is more im- 
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portant than voice. On the other hand there 
is probablv no quality the teacher may pos- 
sess which is more potent in the actual pro- 
cess of classroom teaching than a flexible, 
sympathetic voice. I have seen teachers of 
sterling character fail completely in the class- 
room because of a monotonous and ineffec- 
tive use of the voice. What matters it if the 
teacher be of the highest character if she is 
unable to hold the interest of her pupils 
sufficiently to make her ideals effective? 


Objection is raised that there is no means 
of distinguishing between the highly en- 
dowed teacher who expends all that is in him 
for the good of his school and the equally 
highly endowed person who makes of school 
work a sinecure and who saves himself for 
outside activities to the detriment of his 
school work. In an instance such as this a 
teacher would receive a high rating in “co- 
operation” in the former case and a very low 
rating in the latter. Furthermore, it is in- 
conceivable that a person of the latter type 
would be effective in the various elements of 
the scale under “Pupil Reaction.” 


It has seemed to some critics of the scale 
that the division “Pupil Reaction” with its 
sub-divisions measuring as they do the re- 
sults of the teaching process were so much 
more important than the other elements of 
the scale as to make these others unneces- 
sary. This contention would be valid were 
the results of teaching complete at any stage 
of the teaching process. Such is not, how- 
ever, the case and long periods of time must 
frequently elapse before the results of a 
teaching experience are reached. This ab- 
sence of the finished product makes it nec- 
essary, therefore, to fall back upon the work- 
man and his tools. A skilled workman and 
good tools are a considerable index of the 
quality of the product in teaching as well as 
in industry and thus it seems reasonable to 
give specific value to personality as a meas- 
ure of the workman and to preparation and 
technique as measures of the tools and of 
skill in their employment. 


This is scarcely the place to analyze in de- 
tail each of the elements of the scale. I be- 


lieve a good argument might be made, how- 
ever, for giving to each the same weight pos- 
sibility, particularly as this materially facili- 
tates the use of the card where only a brief 
time is available for an observation. 
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In putting out this card for general use 
in the school system of Pennsylvania, the 
State Department is quite confident that it 
has not devised a perfect instrument. Ex- 
periments with rating scales of various kinds 
have been going on for at least a dozen years 
and there is undoubtedly room for further 
improvement. The Department invites con- 
structive criticism of the Teachers’ Rating 
Score Card and stands ready to revise it 
whenever such revision appears to be in the 
interest of better teaching in the schools of 
the State. 


INTERPRETATION OF COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE ACT 
Cc. W. HUNT 

Assistant Director, Bureau of Administration 

In the June number of the PENNsyLva- 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, in the digest of new 
Acts, House Bill No. 1367, Act No. 373, on 
page 516 was reported in such a way as to 
give the wrong impression to school officers 
concerned. 

Many school directors have been misled 
by the comment on this Act. Some have 
formed the opinion that any child who had 
completed a course of study equivalent to 
six yearly grades of the public schools might 
be exempt from the provisions of the Com- 
pulsory Attendance Act by securing a Farm 
or Domestic Service. Permit. This infer- 
ence, however, is not correct. 

The Farm or Domestic Service Permit 
provided for in Act No. 373 may be granted 
by the local school authorities only when 
there is such an urgent condition existing in 
the family of the child as to require the 
child’s absence from school, and the permit 
may then be issued only to a minor who 
is between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age and who has completed a course of study 
equivalent to six yearly grades of the pub- 
lic schools or the equivalent thereof. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT 
BOARD 

Hon. Wm. C. Sproul, 

Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Dear Sir :— 

In compliance with Section 4 paragraph 
9 of the Retirement Act the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board hereby sub- 
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mits its first annual report. This report is 
for the school year ending June 30, 1920. 


The Pennsylvania School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Act became a law July 18, 1917, 
and went into full effect July 1, 1919. Prior 
to the enactment of the State-wide retirement 
system there were local teachers’ retirement 
systems in the following thirteen school dis- 
tricts: Altoona, Chester, Erie, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, Lower Merion Twp., Meadville, 
Norristown, Philadelphia, Reading, Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, and Williamsport. The 
State Retirement Act permitted the merger 
of a local retirement system with the State 
School Employes’ Retirement System when 
at least two-thirds of the members of the 
local system had petitioned to merge and 
the local school board approved the merger. 

The advantages of the State-wide system 
soon became apparent to the members of 
these loca] systems, and several months be- 
fore the State System went into effect, ev- 
ery one of the thirteen local system had pe- 
titioned to merge with the State System. By 
resolution of the State Retirement Board 
the merger of the local retirement systems 
with the State System went into effect July 
1, 1919. All school employes in these thirteen 
local retirement systems who were retired 
on an allowance prior to July 1, 1919, will 
continue to be paid from the local retirement 
funds, and any balances left in these funds 
after the local obligations have been met 
will be transferred to the State fund. 

The Retirement Act.classifies school em- 
ployes into two groups known as “Present 
Employes” and “New Entrants.” A “Pres- 
ent Employe” is any school employe who 
was in school service at the time the Retire- 
ment Act became a law, and any school em- 
ploye who was in school service prior to that 
time provided said employe shall become a 
contributor to the Retirement Fund within 
three years of the date of expiration of such 
employment. A “New Entrant” is any school 
employe who entered school service for the 
first time after the Retirement Act became 
a law. After July 1, 1916, a “Present Em- 
ploye” who is absent from school service 
for a period of three years or longer con- 
secutively becomes a “New Entrant” upon 
re-entering school service. 

Membership in the State Retirement Sys- 
tem is compulsory for “New Entrants” but 


optional for “Present Employes.” The law 
required “Present Employes” who desired 
to become members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem to file an application for membership 
prior to July 1, 1919. The merger of the 
thirteen local retirement systems brought 
about nine thousand members into the State 
System, and when the time for filing appli- 
cations for membership expired on July 1, 
1919, the total membership in the State 
System was 37,503. During the last two 
weeks in June 1919, about 10,000 applica- 
tions were received, and on Monday, June 
30, the last day for making application, about 
2,000 applications were received. About 
90% of the teachers of the State were mem- 
bers of the Retirement System during the 
first year of its operation, and in many dis- 
tricts 100% of the teachers were in the 
System. 


The Retirement Act provides for a Board 
of seven members who shall have charge 
of the management of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. Th’s Board consists of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Treasurer, one person appointed by the 
Governor, three persons elected by the school 
employes who are members of the Retire- 
ment System and one person elected by the 
other six members of the Board. 

The three original members of the Board 
were Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, former State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
Harmon N. Kephart, State Treasurer, and 
Hon. Dimner Beeber of Philadelphia, who 
was appointed by the Governor. Since the 
death of Dr. Schaeffer in March, 1919, Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, the present State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has 
served as a member of the Board. 

The first election for the school employe 
representatives on the Retirement Board 
was held at the county and districts teachers’ 
institutes during the summer and fall of 
1918. The candidates whose names ap- 
peared on the ballots at this election were 
nominated by a committee representing the 
State Educational Association and the State 
Teachers’ League. Dr. S. E. Weber, Presi- 
dent of the State Educational Association, 
appointed Superintendent E. M. Rapp of 
Berks County, Associate Superintendent S. 
S. Baker of Pittsburgh and Miss Katherine 
Moran of Scranton on this nominating com- 
mittee, and Miss Lucy Glass, President of 
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the State Teachers’ League, appointed Su- 
perintendent F. S. McQuigan of Pittston, 
Mr. J. E. Murdock of Johnstown and Miss 
Margaret Sullivan of Harrisburg. This 
committee nominated the following candi- 
dates whose names appeared on the ballots: 
Miss Mary Cooper of Johnstown, Miss 
Lucy Glass of Jeannette, Superintendent 
Robert E. Laramy of Easton, Superinten- 
dent John W. Snoke of Lebanon County. 
Miss Helen Spencer of Pittston and Miss 
Grace Swan of Pittsburgh. There was 
space on the ballots- for three additional 
names should any voter wish to vote for 
persons not nominated. 

The ballots. for this election were counted 
on December 27, 1919, by a committee con- 
sisting of Elizabeth S. Baker, L. B. Nye 
and Margaret Sullivan of Harrisburg, Su- 
perintendent J. C. Wagner of Carlisle and 
Principal C. S. Davis of Steelton. This com- 
mittee reported that the candidates had re- 
ceived the following votes: Miss Lucy Glass 
3,147 votes, Miss Grace Swan 2,880 votes, 
Mr. Robert E. Laramy 2,746 votes, Miss 
Mary Cooper 1,972 votes, Mr. John W. 
Snoke 1,731 votes, Miss Helen Spencer 613 
votes and 130 votes were cast for persons 
not nominated. Miss Lucy Glass was then 
declared elected for the three year term 
beginning January 1, 1919, Miss Grace Swan 
for the two year term, and Mr. Robert E. 
Laramy for the one year term. On Febru- 
ary 18, 1919, Hon. Aaron S. Kreider of 
Annville was unanimously elected as the sev- 
enth member of the Board to serve for a 
one year term beginning March 1, 1919. 

At the county and district teachers’ insti- 
tutes during the summer and fall of 1919 
an election was held for the election of a 
school employe representative on the Board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the expiration 
of the term of Mr. Laramy on January 1, 
1920. Following the precedent established 
during the preceding year, the President of 
the State Educational Association and the 
President of the State Teachers’ League 
each appointed a committee of three to make 
nominations for this vacancy. On this nom- 
inating committee Superintendent H. B. 
Work of Lancaster, Superintendent E. M. 
Balsbaugh of Lebanon, and Mr. J. J. Brehm 
of Harrisburg represented the State Edu- 
cational Association, and C. S. Davis, Prin- 
cipal of the Steelton High School, Miss Anna 
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Carter of Lancaster and Superintendent J. 
J. Bevan of Carbon County represented the 
State Teachers’ League. This committee re- 
ported the nomination of Superintendent 
Robert E. Laramy of Easton and Superin- 
tendent J. W. Sweeney of Elk County. 


The ballots for this election were counted 
on January 2, 1920, by a committee consist- 
ing of Dr. C. B. Fager, Jr., Principal of the 
Technical High School of Harrisburg, Mr. 
P. L. Hocker, an Elementary School Prin- 
cipal, and Miss Mary Irwin, a Junior High 
School teacher. This committee reported 
that a total of 12,931 votes were cast, of 
which Mr. Robert E. Laramy had received 
10,499 votes, Mr. John W. Sweeney 1,989 
votes, and 449 votes were cast for other per- 
sons. Mr. Robert E. Laramy of Easton 
was then declared elected for the three year 
term beginning January 1, 1920. The Re- 
tirement Board has elected Mr. Henry H. 
Baish of Altoona as Secretary and Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Forster of Philadelphia as Actuary. 
On February 16, 1920, Hon. Aaron S. 
Kreider was again unanimously elected as 
the seventh member of the Board to succeed 
himself and to serve for one year beginning 
March 1, 1920. 


For all members of the State Retirement 
System who have rendered at least ten years 
of service in the Pennsylvania public school 
system retirement is optional at sixty-two 
years of age and compulsory at seventy years 
of age. Under certain conditions which are 
outlined in the Retirement Act members of 
the Retirement System may be paid a disa- 
bility retirement allowance. Members who 
separate from school service before reaching 
the retirement age have their contributions 
returned to them with 4% interest com- 
pounded annually. 


Up to July 1, 1920, 204 members of the 
Retirement System were granted a super- 
annuation retirement allowance, and 50 mem- 
bers were granted a disability allowance. 
The average annual allowance paid super- 
annuation annuitants was $275.76, and the 
average annual allowance paid disability 
annuitants was $271.32. The number of 


deaths among superannuation annuitants to 
July 1, 1920, was 11, and the number of 
deaths among disability annuitants was 8. A 
total of $32,092.26 was refunded to the 
1,620 members of the Retirement System 
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who separated from school service prior to 
July 1, 1920. 

The funds of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement System consist of the Contin- 
gent Reserve Fund, State Annuity Reserve 
Fund, State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2, 
the Employes’ Annuity Savings Fund and 
the Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund. 

The Contingent Reserve Fund is to re- 
ceive all payments made to the Retirement 
System by the State and local school districts 
on account of New Entrants. The first 
payments to the Retirement System on ac- 
count of New Entrants are not made until 
after July 1, 1920. There was, therefore, 
no money in the Contingent Reserve Fund 
on June 30, 1920. 

The State Annuity Reserve Fund is to 
receive from the Contingent Reserve Fund 
the State Annuity Reserve of New Entrants 
who retire with an allowance. Since New 
Entrants must have a minimum of ten years 
of service to become eligible to receive a re- 
tirement allowance, it follows that there will 
be no money in the State Annuity Reserve 
Fund until after the Retirement System has 
been in operation for a period of at least ten 
years. 

The State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 
is to receive all payments made by the State 
and local school districts on account of the 
retirement allowances of Present Employes. 
This fund is to receive semi-annually in July 
and January of each school year and be- 
ginning in July 1919, an amount equal to 
2.8% of the total compensation paid to all 
members of the Retirement System for ser- 
vice during the preceding school year. The 
books of the State Retirement Board show 
that there was due this fund to July 1, 1920, 
the sum of $1,434,517.64 of which $641,- 
118.33 had been paid. The disbursements 
from this fund were as follows: 

State Annuities of 
annuitants 
State annuities of disability annuitants 
Transferred to Employes’ Annuity Re- 
serve Fund on account of contribu- 
tions by superannuation annuitants to a 
local teachers’ retirement system ... 
Transferred to Employes’ Annuity Re- 
serve Fund on account of contribu- 


tions by disability annuitants to a local 
teachers’ retirement system 


Superannuation 


Cr 


$25,318 11 
5,694 25 


3,299 60 
iec/sfek = 2,463 13 


pnsvintelernlorya eioes $36,775 09 
The balance in State Annuity Reserve 


Total Disbursements 


Fund No. 2 on June 30, 1920, was $604,- 
343.23. 


The Employes’ Annuity Savings Fund re- 
ceives the contributions to the Retirement 
System made by school employes who are 
members of the System. The books of the 
State Retirement Board show that there 
was due this fund to July 1, 1920, the sum 
of $1,424,974.35 of which $1,305,712.35 had 
been paid. This fund is also credited with 
$11,394.93 which represents interest on in- 
vestments. The disbursements from this 
fund were as follows: 

Refunded to members who left school 
BOMMIEO tcc eid areas ease cede iae ares $32,092 26 


Accumulated deductions of superannu- 
ation annuitants and transferred to 


Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund.... 1,630 57 
Accumulated deductions of disability an- 
nuitants and transferred to Employes’ 

Annuity Reserve Fund ............. 607 25 

Total Disbursements ............. $34,330 08 


The balance in Employes’ Annuity Sav- 
ings Fund on June 30, 1920, was $1,282,- 
777.20. 


The Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund re- 
ceives the accumulated deductions of the 
superannuation and disability annuitants, 
and the contributions of retired teachers who 
had not received back the money which they 
had contributed to a local retirement system 
before its merger with the State Retirement 
System. The accumulated deductions of 
annuitants are transferred to the Employes’ 
Annuity Reserve Fund from the Employes’ 
Annuity Savings Fund, and the unreturned 
contributions of teachers to a local retire- 
ment system or their equivalent amounts, 
are transferred to the Employes’ Annuity 
Reserve Fund from State Annuity Reserve 
Fund No. 2. The receipts of this fund were 
as follows: 


Accumulated deductions of superannua- 
tion annuitants transferred from Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Savings Fund ...... $ 1,630 57 
Accumulated deductions of disability an- 
nuitants transferred from Employes’ 
Annuity Savings Fund .............. 
Amount of contributions to local retire- 
ment systems by superannuation annui- 
tants and transferred from State 
Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 
Amount of contributions to local retire- 
ment systems by disability annuitants 
and transferred from State Annuity 
Reserve Fund No. 2 


607 25 
3,299 60 
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The disbursements from this fund were 
as follows: 


Employes annuities of superannuation 


ANGMABES Clore len occ igh el dae e sacs 244 87 
Employes annuities of disability annui- 

taVilgrse at oss Ue he en bebe d waloae tee 198 56 

Total Disbursements .............. $ 443 43 


The balance in the Employes’ Annuity 
Reserve Fund on June 30, 1920 was $7,- 
557.32. 


The total amount due State Annuity Re- 
serve Fund No. 2 on June 30, 1920, from 
the State and local school districts was $1, 
434,517.64, of which on that date only $641,- 
118.32 had been paid, leaving a balance due 
the fund of $793,399.32. A number of 
school districts were short of funds last 
term and delayed the payment of the amount 
due the State Retirement System until the 
beginning of the 1920-21 school term. On 
January 12, 1921, $1,382,193.46 of the 
amount due the State Annuity Reserve Fund 
No. 2 on June 30, 1920, had been paid. This 
leaves a balance due and unpaid of $52,- 
541.78, of which the State owes $26,149.09, 
and local school districts $26,392.69. Money 
is being received on this account almost daily, 
and it is expected that the full amount will 
be paid soon. 

The total amount due the Employes’ 
Annuity Savings Fund for salary deductions 
of school employes for the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, was $1,424,974.35 of 
which on that date $1,305,712.35 had been 
paid. However, since that date and up to 
January 12, 1921, $104,745.83 additional 
has been received on salary deductions for 
last year. This leaves a balance due on sal- 
ary deductions for the 1919-20 school year 
of $14,550.06. Money is also being re- 
ceived on this account almost daily and it 
should be paid in full soon. Many local 
school districts secretaries were unacquainted 
with the provisions of the Retirement Act 
last term, and there were delays in the pay- 
ments of the amounts due the Retirement 
System which will not occur after the Sys- 
tem is better understood. 

It should be gratifying to the members 
of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System to know that in a recent 
hook on Teachers’ Pension System in the 

. United States published under the auspices 
of the Institute for Government Research, 
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the Pennsylvania Retirement System is 
named as one of the safe and sound retire- 
ment systems. Mr. Paul Studensky, the 
author of the book, referred to, is a recog- 
nized authority on the subject of teachers’ 
pension systems, and he has made a critical 
and descriptive study of all the important 
teachers’ pension systems in the United 
States. In this study “more than 90% of 
the approximately 100 existing systems were 
found to be financially unsound, while of the 
few systems properly financed on an ade- 
quate reserve basis that of Pennsylvania is 
repeatedly cited as having provisions most 
carefully determined to secure the greatest 
good, alike to the teachers and to the school 
system of the State.” 

If the contributions to the various funds 
of the Retirement System are paid by the 
school Employes, the local school districts 
and the State as provided for in the Retire- 
ment Act, the continued financial soundness 
of the System is assured, and the Pennsyl- 
vania School Employes’ Retirement System 
will maintain its high rank among the lead- 
ing teachers’ retirement systems of America. 

DIMNER BEEBER, Chairman. 
Henry H. Batsu, Secretary. 


NEWS ITEMS 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
now housed in Emergency Building No. 3, 
one of the three temporary buildings erected 
during the past year in the rear of the 
Capitol. The new building is a three-story 
stucco structure resembling in plan and out- 
ward appearance the emergency office build- 
ings erected by the Government during 
the recent war. 

Before the Department was moved to 
present quarters, the Vocational Bureau had 
offices in the Union Trust Building; the 
Attendance and School Buildings Bureaus 
were located in the Telegraph Building, and 
the Professional Education Bureau had of- ~ 
fices in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The 
offices of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, his Deputies and the several other 
Bureaus were located in the Capitol. All of 
these Bureaus are now brought together un- 
der one roof, an arrangement which adds 
greatly to the efficiency of the Department 
and to the conveniences of.the school men 
who call on business. 
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State normal schools report the following 
attendance at summer sessions: 


(RS STS Dee oe ace hee ae ane eg ERE 468 
SEO ACS SEES AS ei el near Sea 480 
MDE Seen Sa fos te cece ee 295 
Fe UO SUISEE 85.6 osc ks Soe ae es 347 
SIDONG ero he oils cys Peeves eelereee 324 
RRS osc SG Sane oleae Ae leeek oe 442 
MMR a oooh aks Ser cola tcc evens & eee 313 
AM OIE os css Wh ee SG she So 252 
TS SESE ae ek Sabet ies to ee 223 
Millersburg ........ erp yen Lae Rie 317 
SROMMPIIMRERE ce ak oe oo 443 
SE 6 Na a ag 439 
MCBEE TOMICSEEE 65a otk ct ix 275 

| GR A pa TEE es 4,618 


Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, left 
Harrisburg on July 28 for San Francisco, 
from which city he sailed on August 3 for 
Honolulu to attend the Pan-Pacific Congress 
on Education. Doctor Finegan was* ap- 
pointed by the United States Government 
as one of the delegates from this country. 
He will probably return early in September. 


The Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, repre- 
senting the countries of the Pacific, having 
an international board of trustees and sup- 
ported by appropriations made by Pacific 
governments, under the far-sighted leader- 
ship of the Governor of Hawaii, who is its 
President, and Alexander Hume Ford, its 
Secretary-Director, has planned a series of 
conferences for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether delegates from all the Pacific peoples 
to discuss matters of common interest to 
the end that all the Pacific nations and peo- 
ples may be brought into a more friendly re- 
lationsh‘p through better mutual understand- 
ing. The first of this series, a scientific 
congress, was held a year ago. The edu- 
cational congress held this year, is the sec- 
ond of the series. 


Among the other persons who have been 
named as delegates from the United States 


* are the following: 


Dr. Frank R. Bunker, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, who is Secretary of the 
Congress. 

Dr. David P. Barrows, President of the 
University of California. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Ex-President of 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Dr. Frederick L. Burk, President of San 
Francisco State Normal School. 


Dr. George M. Stratton, Professor of Psy- 
chology of the University of California. 

Dr. E. O. Sission, Ex-President of the 
State University of Montana. 

Mr. Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Julia Wade Abbott, Kindergarten 
Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The outlines of the program follow: 


I. Educational Conditions in Pacific Countries 
Organization and support of education in 
each country. : 
B. Practical workings of the system. 
1. Administration. 
2. The schools in relation to the needs 
of people in each country. 
C. Program for the future. 
1. Needs. 
(a) Physical plant and equipment. 
(b) Personnel. 
(c) Funds. 
2. Practical program for development. 
II. Educational Relations. 
A. Educational and mutual understanding. 
1. Teaching of language and literature. 
2. Teaching of history, political organi- 
zation and social institutions of Pa- 
cific Countries. 
3. Arts and religion. 
B. Education and Industry. 
1. Resources of Pacific Countries. 
2. Technical education. 
3. Commerce. 
C. Education and Science. 
1. Teaching of various branches of de- 
scriptive science. 
2. Education and research. 
D. Exchange of Instructors and students. 
E. International Education Organizations. 


The State Attendance Bureau has pre- 
pared a new School Attendance Register for 
use in the schools of the Commonwealth 
during the present school year. The Reg- 
ister is of convenient size, being 8% in. x 
11 in. A complete code for marking the 
cause of each absence upon the part of the 
pupil is given in the register and the items 
required for recording the daily attendance 
of pupils are so arranged in the Attendance 
Register as to facilitate the easy transfer 
of the data contained therein to the monthly 
attendance report cards which the teachers 
will file with the State Department. 


The register provides for the names of 
thirty-five boys and thirty-five girls and is so 
arranged as to require that the name of the 
pupil be written but once during the entire 
term. The register contains a summary. 
of the attendance record and the scholarship 
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record for the term in duplicate form, one 
copy of which will be filed at the close of 
the school year with the superintendent of 
schools. It also contains an age grade table 
which will be filled out by all teachers in 
the State during the last week in Septem- 
ber. This table is also in duplicate and one 
copy will be sent to the County Superinten- 
dent and by him forwarded to the State 
Attendance Bureau. The monthly attend- 
ance report cards will be printed in the back 
part of the book. The teacher will then be 
able to detach a card at the close of each 
calendar month, fill out the same, and for- 
ward it to the proper school official. 

The register provides that all reports shall 
be made on the basis of the calender month 
and not the school month as heretofore. 
It is hoped that the register will be available 
for distribution by the first of September 
at the latest, but the printing of the register 


has been delayed on account of the printer’s 


strike. 

A Course of Study in each branch of in- 
struction for Elementary and High Schools 
of the State is being prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Commit- 
tees selected throughout the State, together 
with the Directors of branches of instruc- 
tion within the Department, have been at 
work for some time in arranging their 
courses. 

The branches. under consideration are 
English, Mathematics, Science, History and 
the Social Studies, Music, Art, Health, the 
Foreign Languages, Commercial Education, 
Agricultural Education, Home Economics, 
and Industrial Education. 

After the committees have arranged the 
material for the subjects, each course will 
be submitted to a number of persons for 
criticism before it is put in final form for 
the State Printer. As soon as the courses 
are in print they will be mailed to the school 
districts of the State, but it is not probable 
that the svllabus can be completed before 
late in the fall. 


ARBOR AND BIRD DAY 

Doctor Thomas E. Finegan announced on 

July 28 that, after conference with the Gov- 

ernor it had been agreed that the Fall Arbor 

and Bird Day should be observed on Friday, 
October 28, 1921. 

In due time a proclamation will be issued 
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by the Governor and a program will be pre- 
pared by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Honorable Gifford Pinchot, State 
Commissioner of Forestry, has been re- 
quested to assist in the preparation of the 
program to be observed by the schools and 
the communities throughout the State. This 
formal program will be issued in September. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
Of Degrees Granted in Accredited Pennsylva- 
nia Colleges, June, 1921 
J. GEORGE BECHT 
First Deputy State Superintendent 
Naber A.B: Degrées: «6635s ects hess 
_ Dies Dierees S28 oS a as oe 54 


" B.S. Degrees (Chemistry) 
a B.S. Degrees (General Science).. 319 


: PE SOO iis 5b 3 A TEA 42 
+ WEE DROSS 6 oisics Saiskeweenu oda 69 
3 CB. Deseret 6 seaccetianns wees 85 
a te EIOUOES oa ss ciel hice eee paucas 16 
7 Pi Ble RIOUNOO RN oo scscéccnire eee ween 138 
ie ChE? DCBNCCS oe 5 ons vac cca ec enues 2043 

3961 
Included within the term “Other De- 


grees,” Carnegie Institute granted 180 B.S. 
degrees in various courses, . Pennsylvania 
State College granted 277 B.S. degrees, 
Temple University granted 22 B.S. degrees, 
University of Pennsylvania granted 409 
B.S. degrees, and University of Pittsburgh 
granted 63 B.S. degrees. These courses 
covered such subjects as agriculture, archi- 
tecture, architectural engineering, arts and 
crafts, building construction, chemical en- 
gineering, civil engineering, commercial en- 
gineering, costume economics, education, 
economics, electrical engineering, electro- 
chemical engineering, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, industrial chemistry, industrial en- 
gineering, machinery production, mechani- 
cal engineering, metallurgical engineering, 
mining geology, physics, printing, sanitary 
engineering, secretarial studies, social work, 
vocational education, and mining engineer- 
ing. 

The following professional degrees are 
also included in-the term “Other Degrees :” 
Temple University granted 20 D.D.S., 24 
LL.B., 25 M.D., 52 Ph.G., and 7 Phar.D. 
degrees ; University of Pennsylvania granted 
140 D.D.S., 30 LL.B., and 118 M.D. de- 
grees; and the University of Pittsburgh 
granted 54 D.D.S., 26 LL.B., 34 M.D., and 
96 Ph.G. degrees. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will be read first by all our 
members, if each one contributes a newsy item. 
The larger the cooperation, the more vital our 
service. 


: SUCCESSFUL schools become radiant points of 
imitation—Lotus D. Coffman. 


On June 21, Dartmouth College conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Thomas E. Fine- 
gan. 


Frank Pierreront Graves of the University 
of Pennsylvania has accepted the appointment as 
Commissioner of Education and President of the 
University of the State of New York. In com- 
menting on this enlarged opportunity, he writes: 
It is curious that Pennsylvania and New York 
should exchange in the matter of the headship of 
the state educational system, but I can tell you 
emphatically that Pennsylvania is the gainer there- 
by. Dr. Finegan has done more in these two 
years than I or anybody else can hope to accom- 
plish in twenty. He is easily the greatest state 
educational head that this country has ever known. 
I am proud of my association wth him and shall 
have to turn to him in every crisis for counsel and 
assistance. More than that, I know that I shall 


get it for he has always been exceedingly generous 
and wise.” 


; SUPERINTENDENT C. S. Hottenstein has organ- 
ized two classes for the teachers of Conshohocken ; 


one for high school teachers, the other for grade 
teachers. . 


O;: 8: KRIEBEL, Principal Perkiomen School and 
Mrs. Kriebel spent the summer cruising along the 
coasts of Iceland and Norway, and visiting the 
oe of France and the Mountains of Switz- 
erland. 


Tue State School Directors’ Association held 
its annual summer conference at State College, 
July 7-8. The first afternoon the County Su- 
perintendents considered jointly with them under 
the leadership of Major Fred, Engelhardt the ap- 
plication of the new laws to third and fourth class 
districts. J. Buell Snyder, Secretary of the As- 
sociation, announced that the next meeting would 
be held at the University of Pittsburgh following 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Ex-PresmwENT William Howard Taft has donned 
the gown of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This is a splendid recog- 
nition of a teacher. For the past eight years, 
since nis retirement from the presidency, he has 
served as Kent professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity. “It has been the ambition of my life to be 
Chief Justice,” said Mr. Taft, “but now that it 
is gratified, I tremble to think whether I can 
worthily fill the position.” 


Tue University of Pennsylvania receives $1,- 
550,000 from the State this year, the largest State 
aid by a quarter of a million dollars it has ever 
received. The amount is divided as follows: Gen- 
eral University maintenance, $920,000; School of 
Education, $100,000; Extension Schools, $85,000; 
Graduate School of Medicine, $125,000; University 
Hospital, $180,000; Polyclinic Hospital, $90,000; 
Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, $50,000. - 


Tue New Castle Board at its July meeting sold 
$400,000 of the million dollar bond issue voted 
November, 1919. $300,000 of the bonds sold in 
October last. The premium bid was $6,066. The 
district has two contracts under way: the com- 
pletion of the superstructure of the junior high 
school building and the foundation of the main 
building, expecting to have this work done by 
January first. New Castle is also constructing a 
grade school, the beginning of a large one-story 
school building. The contract for this goes to a 
local bidder, for $77,312. 


H. M. Marouts, secretary of the Board for 


* many years, has been re-elected for a term of four 


years at a salary of $2,500. 

The problem of costume design led to a contest 
in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. Three merchants 
gave prizes and Milton Bradley Company of New 
York gave six sets of artists’ supplies. Over 250 
pupils competed and staged a fashion show, with 
costumes on living models. The nine winning 
designs were made into suits and dresses and worn 
by the pupils at the show. The Woman’s Home 
Companion sent a representative from its staff and 
published in the August number a story regarding 
the design work, with pictures of the winning de- 
signs and their artists. It also sent a check for 
$25 for the use of a design made in the 6th grade. 


A course in home nursing in the 8th grade in 
cooperation with the Red Cross, with Olive Reed 
as instructor, was organized last term. Every girl 
in the 8th grade, 208 of them, enrolled for the hour 
a week of instruction. The class used the text 
prepared by the American Red Cross on Hygiene 
and Home Care of the Sick. 


PHILADELPHIA’s public school teachers will be- 
gin their fall work with new hope and new spirit. 
The Board of Education has turned with admir- 
able promptness and with ungrudging coopera- 
tion to the task of putting into effect the new sal- 
ary schedule ordained by State law, and has ac- 
cepted wisely the recommendations of Superinten- 
dent Broome to add to that schedule of advanced 
pay further inducements for zeal and efficiency. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania has adopted the 
selective method of admitting freshmen. High 
School graduates will be admitted on certificate 
alone if they are in the upper half of their class. 
If they are in the lower fifty per cent they will be 
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required to take the regular entrance examination, 
or an intelligence test. 


In Lycoming county the attendance last year was 
92 per cent, as against 82 per cent for the previous 
year. 


THE director of the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh reports a total enrollment of 
nearly 1,400, about half of which was in the 
School of Education. This represents an increase 
of more than 70 per cent above the enrollment of 
last summer. About 200 teachers were registered 
in the classes organized to meet the new require- 
ments for certification. High points of the sum- 
mer session included a well organized demonstra- 
tion school including the school of childhood, the 
elementary school, and the junior high school, and 
three two-weeks’ intensive courses in Americani- 
zation, educational measurements, and the junior 
high school. 


As A feature of the commencement exercises 
of the West Chester State Normal, Andrew 
Thomas Smith, Principal, faculty, alumni, stu- 
dents and citizens joined forces in celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the school. The greatest attraction was a pageant 
of fifty years setting forth the history of the first 
half cycle of the institution founded in 1871. After 
a picturesque procession representing the spirit of 
the Normal School by years, a series of episodes 
visualized the outstanding events in the growth of 
the institution and the founding of its various or- 
ganizations, and made them realistic by using ex- 
cerpts from actual speeches made on the occasion. 


Lee L. Driver, Director Rural Education, spent 
a week in July showing the Tar Heels of North 
Carolina how to improve their schools by consoli- 
dating them. 


Frep W. Hixon, President Allegheny College, 
reports the successful culmination of the cam- 
paign for $1,250,000. 


SUPERINTENDENT Wm. W. Spigelmyer of Lewis 
Township High School, Union County, after 
twenty-one years of educational work in Union, 
his native county, has been honored by Susque- 
hanna University, his Alma Mater, with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Pedagogy. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. Werner gives the follow- 
ing interesting statistics from the Coraopolis high 
school: 1920 had 65% of its members in higher 
institutions of learning, while 74% of the class 
will ‘be so enrolled during 1921-’22. 50% of the 
class of 1921 have already filed applications for 
admission in various institutions. During the past 
five years approximately 50% of .the graduates 
have continued their education. 


Beaver CoLLece for Women advises us that M. 
Mae Neptune, of Barnesville, O., will be teacher 
of English and Dean of Women, and Margaret 
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Thoburn, of Uniontown, Pa., will have charge of 
the Department of History. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE is undergoing a number. of 
improvements: an extension 96 by 40 feet to the 
Main Building, while the third floor will. furnish 
additional dormitories. Mohn Hall, the home of 
the girls, is being enlarged 77 by 34 feet. A central 
heating plant for the residential buildings has been 
started. The total cost of these improvements 
will be about $125,000. 


East StroupspurGc State Normal School. has 
been designated a special school for the training of 
teachers of health education. Richard F. Hayes 
of White Plains, N. Y., formerly professor in Bat- 
tle Creek Normal School of Physical Education, 
is to be the director. 


SUPERINTENDENT Edw. S. Ling, Abington town- 
ship, Montgomery county, informs us: The high 
school is to have two additonal teachers, one for 
drawing only; the other as physical training in- 
structor for boys. The district of Upper More- 
land will discontinue its three-year high school and 
develop a good junior high, sending students above 
the ninth grade to Abington. 


TERBEIN’S orie-teacher school in Richmond was 
used this summer by the rural group of normal 
seniors of Kutztown as a school of practice and 
observation. ‘ 


Sunsury has a much needed new ward building 
at a cost of $127,000, and has remodeled and en- 
larged its high school at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


TRAINING the youth to plan instead of to shoot 
is the way Lawrence Veiller, managing director 
of the national housing association, sizes up the 
accomplishment of junior high school. pupils in 
Johnstown. To promote public interest in the 
adoption of a city plan, Supervisor J. D. Ripple 
introduced the study of the city improvement plan 
into the English courses. At the mid-year gradu- 
ation it formed the central theme of the ad- 
dresses. Six boys and girls ranging in age from 
twelve to fifteen years were selected by competitive 
tests from as many graded schools, to present il- 
lustrated lectures on civic improvement. 


A.cmost one-fourth of the 455 graduates of ihis 
year from the Pennsylvania State College will be- 
come teachers. Many will enter the vocational 
school field. The fifth annual school for rural 
ministers was held at the College the first three 
weeks in August. This is the only school of its 
kind in the State and was attended by approxi- 
mately 200 pastors. 


Wm. T. Sancer, Dean of Bridgewater College, 
Virginia, has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Virginia State Education Association. He 
will enter upon his new work August 1. 
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THE alumni of Lincoln University have erected 
a handsome memorial arch of Avondale marble at 
the entrance to the campus, the first monument of 
the kind erected by colored men in honor of their 
comrades who served in the world war. June 6, 
President Harding stood by this arch and addressed 
the graduating class. In the past few months the 
University has been the beneficiary of three lega- 
cies: James Shand, Lancaster, $2,500; William 
Thompson, Philadelphia, $10,000; and Mrs. Abi- 
gail A. Geisinger, Danville, who died July 8, in 
her 98th year, $40,000. Governor William C. Sproul 
recently sent his check for $500. 


Witson COoLiecE has acquired a new dormitory 
with a capacity of 70 students, to be known as 
Alumnae Hall. The total enrollment will approxi- 
mate 400. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE has recorded more ad- 
mission certificates than ever before, so many that 
it has closed its doors to further registration of 
woman students for this year. The outlook is 
reported bright for a winning team on the grid- 
iron. Practically all the lettermen of last year’s 
team will be back. 


SIMPLIFIED spelling, mooted question with the 
N. E. A. for twenty years, received its death blow 
at the Des Moines meeting. In spite of the plea 
of its aged champion, E. O. Vaile, of Oak Park, 
Ill., that final action be deferred a year, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly voted that the printing of 
the Association be done in standard form. A vote 
of appreciation was unanimously taken for Mr. 
Vaile. “We love Mr. Vaile, if we do not love his 
spelling,” declared C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee, chair- 
man of the board of directors, as he made the 
resolution. 


BucKNELL University will require a special ex- 
amination in English of all Freshmen. Those who 
fail must take work in English without college 
credit until the standard is attained. 


Unper the caption Pittsburgh’s Intolerable Sit- 
uation the Journal of Education for June 16 calls 
attention to a condition in the University of Pitts- 
burgh which every teacher will have cause to de- 
plore. It is announced that all the special de- 
partments of the School of Education (including 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Mu- 
sic, Physical Education, Commercial Education, 
and Educational Hygiene) have been discontinued 
against the recommendation of the dean. 


THE registration of the Lewistown high school 
this fall has increased from 340 to 550 pupils. 
The grounds have been graded, and tennis courts, 
volley ball courts, general athletic grounds pro- 
vided as outlined in the plan drawn by Dr. Loh- 
man of the Department of Municipalities in Har- 
risburg. The Board has voted to purchase a 
moving picture apparatus. 


Tue Berks county chapter of the D. A. R. in- 


augurated among the high schools of the county 
an essay contest on some event in the colonial his- 
tory of the county. Eight schools competed. Shil- 
lington won first honors and Ontelaunee second. 


FRANKLIN AND MarsHALL College adds a four- 
year course of distinctly college grade in economics 
and business administration, based on economics, 
politics, sociology, history and business adminis- 
tration. 


Tue Greenwich teachers after receiving their 
pay for the last month of the term banqueted the 
directors. The affair was held at Krumsville and 
was attended by all the teachers and directors. 


Ir is the purpose of Dr. Finegan to have the 
members of the Department of Public Instruction 
render any service possible to the several com- 
munities of the State in educational matters. His 
force is now completing a report of the Philadel- 
phia Survey. The Department will make surveys 
of the educational needs of other communities of 
the State, as requests are made therefor. Members 
of the Department are now working on surveys 
of Scranton, Allentown, Pottsville and Swarth- 
more. Several smaller communities have requested 
examinations of their school systems. These will 
be reached as rapidly as possible. In further sur- 
veys it will be necessary to require the local su- 
perintendent and teaching force to do the work, 
the Department giving general advice and direction 
and determining any disputed points that may arise. 


At the reunion luncheon of the class of 1920, 
University of Pennsylvania, among the 80 present, 
it was found that the three highest salaries were 
$6,000, $4,500 and $3,000, while the average salary 
for the group was $1,875. 


TuE department of languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity now requires students to show a knowledge 
of the Bible and to be acquainted with twelve plays 
by Shakespeare for their final examinations. The 
announcement says: 


“The plays of Shakespeare are foremost as 
masterpieces of the English tongue and indis- 
pensable to all students of literature. Moreover, 
the language of Shakespeare, like that of the 
Bible, has become part and parcel of our familiar 
speech. ‘The Bible is valued almost entirely as the 
basis of the Christian faith and as the history of 
the ancient Jewish people. But there is in general 
little thought of its supreme beauty as literature.” 
—The National School Digest. 


JuntaTa CoLLEGE made an appeal to its home 
town Huntingdon and raised over $65,000 endow- 
ment the first week in June. 


AszoutT the first of the year the city of Lincoln, 
Nebr., through a questionnaire, gathered certain 
data relative to high schools, from the cities: of 
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the United States with populations ranging from 
40,000 to 100,000. Of the 52 cities replying, Har- 
risburg was found to rank thirteenth in high school 
enrollment per 1,000 population, and third in the 
increase in high school enrollment per 1,000 popu- 
lation during the past ten years. This relative 
ranking was based on the enrollments of the schoo! 
year 1919-1920, and applies to grades 9 to 12 in- 
clusive. Then our high school enrollment was 
29 per 1,000 population; at present it is 34 per 
1,000. The median of the above cities is but-21 
per 1,000. We have known for several years that 
our high school enrollment has been large and that 
the increase in enrollment in recent years has been 
exceptional. Ten years ago 11 per cent of our 
total school enrollment was in the high school—a 
very fair percentage, even today, as compared with 
that of other cities throughout the country. But 
this ratio has been gradually increasing until now 
we have the unusual record of over 20 per cent in 
the upper four high school years. What city in 
Pennsylvania makes a better showing ?—Annual 
Report of F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. 


THE Swarthmore School Board has given a 
year’s leave of absence to Supervising Principal 
Hugh Stuart with a salary of $3,000. Mr. Stuart 
will spend the year at Teachers College. The 
resolution granting this leave reads: “A year’s 
leave of absence to make a study of progressive 
education and to install those activities in Swarth- 
more which he thinks can be adapted to the dis- 
trict.” The Board also provided that he may take 
a teacher or teachers from the district to make an 
intensive study of some activity which he wishes 
to bring back. Teachers who are given an oppor- 
tunity to go away for this purpose will receive 
their salary and expenses for the time they are 
absent. 


Vor. I, numbers 1 and 2, News Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Education 
appeared among our exchanges during the summer. 
It is published “every little while in the interest 
of vocational education.” The editor-in-chief is 
William Penn Loomis, Assistant Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Department of Public In- 
struction. 


Rost. E. Laramy, of Easton, announced to his 
teachers in June that the board of directors would 
give $50 to each teacher who remained next year, 
who took a summer school course approved by the 
superintendent. 


C. G. Suutz, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Minnesota, has been elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Minnesota State Teachers 
Association. He will devote full time to the work. 


On September 1, A. H. Howell will succeed J. 
J. Koehler as superintendent of Wayne county. 
Superintendent Koehler becomes Supervising Prin- 
cipal of the Honesdale schools. 
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A Few of the grade teachers in Munhall will 
receive more salary next year than they expected. 
All those employed last year who received between 
$1,300 and $1,400 will receive $1,400 in accordance 
with the new salary law. The high school teach- 
ers are receiving amounts in excess of the salary 
schedule for third class districts. 


Hotitis Dann, the new Director of Music in 
the State Department of Public Instruction, is re- 
organizing the work of music in the public schocls 
and communities of the State. Dr. Finegan con- 
siders music one of the most influential subjects 
in our schools, as well as a great factor in develop- 
ing proper spirit in American life. 


Tue Shippensburg State Normal School. cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of 
the corner stone-of the first building Thursday, 
June 16. An elaborate pageant, representing the 
political, social and educational history of the valley 
from pre-Revolutionary days to the present was 
presented in a series of eight episodes. More than 
6,000 persons were present. Among these were at 
least 1,000 graduates. 


W. W. Etsennart, U. of Penn., ’17, is the new 
superintendent at Tyrone. His Alma Mater con- 
ferred the M. A. degree upon him in February. 


BECAUSE so many teachers resigned during last 
year, the school board of Altoona has required of 
each teacher a $100 bond for compliance with con- 
tract. 


WELLESLEY’s first honorary degree, that of 
D. Sc. was conferred in June upon Madam Curie. 


WituH but one dissenting vote the Massachu- 
setts Senate raised the salary of Payson Smith, 
State Commissioner of Education, from $7,500 to 
$9,000. Dr. Smith is now being paid more than 
any other state official—National School Digest. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE had an enrollment of 750 
at its summer session. 


TueE School of Medicine of Temple University, 
by reason of the State appropriation of $90,000, 
is able to add several professors and to recon- 
struct and equip more laboratories. 


Tue Board of Education of Easton has shown 
its appreciation of the services of its superinten- 
dent of schools by increasing the salary of Robert 
E. Laramy from $4,200 to $5,200 for the coming 
year. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. Taylor, ‘of Lackawanna 
County, was among those who attended the Con- 
ference of Superintendents at State College, July 
6-10. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


THE HUB OF THE UNIVERSE FOR 1922 

The Executive Committee accepted the 
invitation of Mayor Andrew J. Peters of 
Boston to meet there in July, 1922. This 
will be the fourth time for Boston to enter- 
tain the teachers of the nation. 


WINTER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 

The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago, February 27 to March 5, 
1922, with headquarters at the Congress Ho- 
tel. Superintendent R. G. Jones of Cleve- 
land is president of the department. 


THE DES MOINES MEETING 

The programs of the general meetings as 
well as those of the departments centered 
around the general theme: The American 
Program in Education, thus giving a thread 
of continuity. Nearly all the speakers ap- 
peared as scheduled, and many of them 
made substantial contributions. The com- 
mittee reports gave evidence of careful con- 
structive work. In the various business ses- 
sions one saw democracy smoothly at work. 

Great credit is due President Hunter for 
the good natured, tactful manner in which 
he deferred to the remnant of opposition in- 
herited from the Salt Lake meeting of 1920, 
to the delegate system. The objecting mi- 
nority talked itself out and the Convention 
by a nearly unanimous vote legalized the 


appointment of committees under the new 


regime, and sanctioned the reorganization. 
The constitution of our national association 
has been weighed in the balances and found 
not wanting in any fundamental. Several 
members gave notice of amendments that 
they propose to introduce at the next meet- 
ing in accordance with the by-laws. This 
will allow the affiliated units to consider all 
such measures during the year. 

Probably the most important business 
matter to be decided is the financing of del- 
egates. It is felt by many that the N. E. A. 
itself should increase its membership dues 
so as to be able to pay the expenses of the 
delegates. Should such a plan be adopted 
and then extended to the States organized 
on the representative plan, the means wil! 
be available to make the delegation machin- 
ery work. 


In the Coliseum, the delegates grouped 
themselves around their banners, prepared, 
if the occasion arose, to vote by units and 
to express their individual wills, but it was 
not necessary to call the roll for such a vote. 
In additiion to the forty-eight states, all of 
which were represented, except little Rho- 
die, the following affiliated bodies had dele- 
gations: District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Secretary Crabiree and his assistants had 
been on the ground in Des Moines for over 
two weeks and had arranged for every ad- 
ministrative detail necessary for the success 
of the programs and for the comfort and 
convenience of the delegates. Particular 
mention is due the Washington office for 
its effectiveness in publicity work, educa- 
tional exhibits, information, housing, cre- 
dentials system, enrollment, ticket valida- 
tion and pullman reservations, post office, 
receptions, dinners, industrial and business 
trips, excursions, and the readable and well 
organized programs. 

The local organization, with Mr. Charles F. 
Pye as manager, functioned through a State 
committee and a City committee with spe- 
cial committees on badges, decorations, en- 
tertainment, meeting places, music, etc. 
They left nothing undone that could be 
done to merit and to win the appreciation 
of the five thousand and more teachers in 
attendance. We heard but one discordant 
note, and that was from those whose light- 
colored garments were dyed with the treach- 
erous colors of their more showy clothing. 
The heat and the humidity were excessive. 
It can rain vigorously in Des Moines, with 
the sun shining bright, and without in any 
way mollifying the rays of that life giver, 
save perhaps to intensify them; but that is 
the part of nature’s economy that gives the 
Hawkeye State its high per capita wealth 
and makes her rank first in per capita au- 
tomobile ownership, for its “Iowa, Iowa. 
That’s where the tall corn grows.” 


The present supply of well prepared 
teachers is less than one-third of the need 
of them. No state in the union prepares 
an adequate supply of teachers for its pub- 
lic schools—John A. H. Keith. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The first “get-together” of paid secreta- 
ries of state education associations in Amer- 
ica occurred Thursday, July 7, at a lunch 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, Des 
Moines. No one knew just how rapidly or 
how widely the movement of the teachers 
of the states to organize and employ a sec- 
retary to look after their interests had 
grown. 

Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain reported 
that California has employed a secretary for 
twelve years, and that at present his staff 
consists of twelve workers besides himself. 
The membership is 15,600 out of a possible 
22,000 teachers. Membership dues of $2.00 
will probably be increased to $3.00 soon. 
The annual budget is $65,000. The official 
organ is the Sierra Educational News. 

Secretary Moore stated that Illinois has 
had a full time secretary for seven years. 
The membership is 26,000 out of a possible 
35,000. The Illinois Teacher is the journal. 

The lunch was arranged by Mr. Charles 
Pye of the Iowa Association, who has been 
secretary since the reorganization there 
three years ago. He is editor and manager 
of the Midland Schools, and has a staff of 
five assistants. The annual budget of $28,- 
000 is derived from dues of $1.50, of which 
50 cents goes to the local district. 

In Missouri the organized delegate sys- 
tem has been in operation only one year, 
but the State Association has had a full- 
time secretary since 1915. Mr. Carter re- 
ported a membership of 16,000 out of a 
possible 19,000. The official organ is 
School and Community. 

Mr. Swetman, President of the Washing- 
ton Teachers Association, reported that his 
state has had a full-time secretary for one 
year. The membership is 6,000 out of a 
possible 10,000. The annual budget is $20,- 
000. The membership fee was increased 
from 50c to $2.00, without loss in member- 
ship. 

Mr. Shultz, Executive Secretary of the 
Minnesota Association, reported on the re- 
- organization in that State in 1920, which 
created the full-time position and fixed the 
dues at $2.00. Minnesota is one of the 
four states not yet affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association, but things are 
moving among the Wolverines. 
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Mr. F. E. Reynolds of Ohio reported 
on the failure of Ohio to adopt the reor- 
ganization scheme. He serves on part-time 
a membership of 23,500 out of 34,000 teach- 
ers. 

Mr. R. W. Seymour is part-time secre- 
tary for South Dakota. His membership 
is about one-half of the 6,500 teachers of 
the State. The fee is $1.50, of which 50c 
goes to the South Dakota Educator. 

Mr. H. B. Smith is part-time secretary 
of the Colorado Association, with a mem- 
bership of 4,500 of its 7,000 teachers. The 
dues are $2.00 and the Colorado School 
Journal is owned by the Association. 

Mr. Everett is part-time secretary of the 
Michigan Association. The dues are $1.00. 
The offiial organ is a quarterly. 

The New Jersey Association was repre- 
sented by Mr. Unger, President of the As- 
sociation, and Mr. Sargent, Past President, 
who has been conducting a survey of reor- 
ganization work in State Education Asso- 
ciations. New Jersey will soon launch a 
campaign to increase her dues from 50c, to 
increase her membership from 17,000 to 
19,000, which would be 100 per cent., and 
to employ a full-time secretary. The New 
Jersey School News is not owned by the 
Association. New Jersey was rated high 
by Colonel Ayers. She is evidently deter- 
mined to hold her rank among the States, 
and is therefore active now in the profes- 
sional organization of her teachers. 

Pennsylvania was pleased to report her 
membership of 34,627, the largest among 
the States, the ownership of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, and the employment 
of a full-time executive secretary. 

It developed that only the following states 
have educational journals owned by the 
teachers: California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington. 

Two other significant facts impressed 
vour editor: (1) An increase in member- 
ship fee tends to increase the membership 
in the Association; (2) The Delegate Sys- 
tem is eminently satisfactory where it has 
been in operation : California, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri, and it does not cut down the 
attendance at the annual meeting. 


Remember that we must export men be- 
fore we export goods.—Carrol G. Pearse. 
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N. E. A RESOLUTIONS 

The National Educational Association in 
annual convention assembled pledges again 
its devoted loyalty to American institutions 
and ideals. We hold it as our first and most 
important duty to instill these principles in 
the hearts and minds of those entrusted to 
our guidance. 

We recognize the necessity for the fur- 
ther development of our American program 
of education. We look to our Federal 
Government for such sanction, encourage- 
ment and leadership in education in coop- 
eration with the states as will make pos- 
sible the realization of our national ideals. 

We pledge our continued support to the 
program of service for which this Associa- 
tion has stood and seek to enlist the coop- 
eration of all organizations and individuals 
who hope through education to develop the 
highest type of. American citizenship. 

As representatives of the organized teach- 
ing profession of the United States, we 
pledge our support to the following prin- 
ciples and earnestly solicit the cooperation 
of all friends of education in the carrying 
forward of this program. 

1. We recognize as fundamental to the develop- 
ment of an efficient school system the requirement 


that there shall be a well educated and profession- 
ally trained teacher in every American class room. 

2. We urge that increased facilities be provided 
for the training of teachers, and that the rewards 
of teaching and the recognition of the profession 
in the public service be developed in such manner 
as will attract and hold the most competent of 
our young men and young women to our profession. 


3. We strongly recommend that those teachers 
who have proved themselves competent be made 
secure in their positions by laws establishing their 
tenure during the period of efficient service, and 
that adequate retirement laws be enacted in order 
to provide for those whose efficiency is lowered by 
age or physical disability. 

. We urge the adoption of a single salary 
schedule for all teachers in elementary and in high 
schools, determined upon the basis of education, 
professional training and successful experience. 

5. We call attention to the failure to provide 
an adequate program of education for the children 
living in the rural areas of our country, and we 
urge that the educational opportunities provided 
for children in rural America be made equivalent 
to those offered to children in the most favored 
urban communities, and to this end we recommend 
that larger units of taxation and administration 
than the ordinary school districts be adopted such 
as the township or town and county. 


6. We call attention to the fact that it is im-— 


possible to carry forward an American program 
of education without greater financial support than 
is now available. We call to the attention of the 


American people the fact that wise expenditures 
for schools are not to be thought of as gifts in aid 
of a worthy charity, but rather as an investment 
which will pay .higher dividends than any other 
type of public expenditure. 

We recognize the necessity for larger state dis- 
tributive funds in aid of the public schools in order 
that the American ideal of equalizing the burden of 
support and the opportunities for education be re- 
alized throughout our commonwealths. 

7. We recognize the distinction between the 
lay control of education and the professional ad- 
ministration of our schools. We believe that the 
highest type of professional service in the offices 
of state superintendent or state commissioner of 
education, county superintendents of schools and 
city superintendent of schools can be secured by 
the selection of all such administrative offices by 
lay boards of education elected by the people. 

8. We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation 
of other great national organizations in the de- 
velopment and promotion of an American program 
and education. 

We are glad to cooperate with the American 
Legion in the establishment of a universal require- 
ment of English as the only basic language of in- 
struction in all schools, public, private and paroch- 
ial, and we commend heartily their demand that 
thorough-going instruction in American History 
and Civics be required of all students for gradu- 
ation from elementary and from secondary schools. 


10. We renew our unqualified endorsement of 
a Department of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to encourage 
the states in the removal of illiteracy, the Ameri- 
canization of the foreign born, the development of 
a program of physical education and health service, 
the training of teachers and the equalization of 
educational opportunity as embodied in the Towner- 
Sterling Bill now pending in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. We are gratified to note the develop- 
ment of a nationwide sentiment in support of the 
principles embodied in this bill. We unite with 
the friends of public education throughout our 
country in urging that Congress shall give prompt 
recognition to the primary importance of education 
in relation to the Nation’s welfare. We earnestly 
protest against the submerging of education in any 
other Department of the Government or the sub- 
ordination of education to any other national in- 
terest. 

11. We call upon the teachers of America to 
unite under the banner of the National Education 
Association in carrying forward the great program 
of service to which the Association is committed. 
We urge professional organization fashioned after 
our form of Government; a local organization of 
teachers in every community to develop public 
sentiment in support of education and to cooperate 
in the solution of local educational problems; a 
state educational association in every common- 
wealth to develop through state legislation an ef- 
ficient and adequately supported school system; 
and the National Education Association which 
shall include all the teachers of the country to 
support a national program of education in. co- 
operation with all forward looking men and women 
who realize that only through public education 
can we hope to preserve our priceless American 
institutions. 
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NEW BOOKS 

ELEMENTARY HoME Economics by Mary 
Lockwood Matthews. Little, Brown & 
Company, 1921. 343 pages. ($1.40). 
Lessons in foods and cookery, also in 
sewing and textiles, for beginners, with 
but little training in general science. Part 
I correlates the study of textiles with the 
making of garments, and discusses the wise 
selection of materials, the care and repair 
and the hygiene of clothing, together with 
a budget. Part II deals with the principles 
of nutrition, economy, and aesthetics in the 
planning, preparation and serving of meals. 
The project method is used, with commend- 
able home problems to parallel the work of 
the school, thus causing the work to func- 
tion in the home. The teacher should know 
the home life of her pupils; the kind of 
homes, the social life of the community, 
and the family incomes, that she may better 
arrange and select the school projects. The 
text as a whole is most practical and sug- 

gestive to both teacher and pupils. 





THE Meapow Forks’ Story Hour by 
Prudence Gruelle (Blanche Silver). 
Illustrated by Nell Hatt. The Gregg 
Publishing -Company. 101 pages. 
(68c). 

These stories, charmingly told by the 
denizens of the meadow, are full of action 
and natural dialog. They will increase a 
child’s power in expression and stimulate 
dramatization. Nature facts, especially to 
those who are away from the open country, 
will add materially to the child’s knowledge 
of out-of-doors. The stories teach that 
many animals and insects are helpful and 
that they are really our friends, whom it is 
a delight to know and to protect. They are 
very good supplementary reading for the 
intermediate and the lower grammar 
grades. 





THE Frerp Primer by Walter Taylor 
Field. Illustrated in colors by Maginel 
Wright Enright. Ginn & Company. 
132 pages. 

Charming illustration and _ delightful 
reading matter founded upon Mother 
Goose rhymes, dear to the heart of a child. 
Margery Daw, Little Bo-Peep, Jack-a- 
Nory, Humpty Dumpty, Baa, Baa Black 
Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, Simple Simon, 


tivities. 


Little Tommy Grace and other rhymes ap- 
pear for memory work. Skillful repetition 
and dramatization based upon the rhymes 
give excellent drill in reading, and the main 
idea is unified at the end of the lesson by 
the rhyme repeated in whole or in part. 
An alphabet drill, words for ear training 
and phonetic drill, and a word list follow 
the text and are practical applications of it. 





Tue Fretp First READER, just off the 
press, is a most interesting text designed to 
follow the Primer. It furnishes fresh, 
simple material for the first year’ work. 
Especially good are the stories of the flag, 
of Washington and other heroes, which lay 
a foundation for training in patriotism. 
Again, dramatization and vocabularies add 
interest and prove most helpful. 

The two books form a graded system that 
leads the child easily to acquire new ma- 
terial, power in reading, and an increased 
vocabulary. 





THe Herrorp Atsop—Fifty Fables in 
Verse. Illustrated by the author, 
Oliver Herford. Ginn & Company. 70 
pages. 

The author takes AEsop’s old Greek 
fables and writes them over into English 
verse, which. teacher and pupils alike will 
enjoy. His own drawings make one feel 
better acquainted with the various char- 
acters in the fables. The moral or dose of 
good common sense comes so naturally into 
the rhyme that it is both pleasant and help- 
ful. Many will enjoy AZsop the more be- 
cause of Mr. Herford’s rhymes. The book 
is well adapted for children from grade five 
through the junior high school. 





THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY by Mendel 
E. Brandom and Fred K. Brandom. 
Ginn and Company. 292 pages. 

This book treats the subject from the 
project, or the active, method, shifting the 
emphasis from informational to interpreta- 
tive geography. It aims to ascertain the in- 
fluence of physical factors upon human ac- 
It may best be reviewed in its six 
parts: 

Part I, Viewpoint: development of civili- 
zations, relation of geography to other sub- 
jects, aims and methods of teaching geo- 
graphy. 
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Part II, Organization of course of study. 

Part III, Observational geography: the 
ordinary environment of the child, the 
bringing of materials to school, excursions 
and field work in both physical and indus- 
trial geography. The child thus becomes 
widely acquainted with his own environ- 
ment, and acquires ability and desire to keep 
abreast with any changes ; he appreciates the 
interdependencies of his community and its 
relations to the world-whole. In Part III 
also is included representative or symbolic 
geography, a visual education or interpreta- 
tion by pictures where observation is im- 
possible. The child studies and makes for 
himself maps, diagrams and charts. 

Part IV, Class organization. In a class 
problem each child feels a responsibility to 
“see a certain problem through” and to re- 
port it to the class for discussion. The rec- 
itation is a clearing house for exchange or 
modification of ideas. Thus individual work 
is fostered, to be checked later by the class 
as a social evaluation. Socialization de- 
mands that each does his proportionate 
share, according to his ability. The teacher 
herself is a member of the group, only a lit- 
tle farther along than her pupils. Sociali- 
zation demands democratic discussion, with- 
out monopoly by either teacher or pupil. 
Pupils ask as well as answer questions, and 
originate topics for discussion. They col- 
lect material, organize it, and bring it to 
class, thus exercising freedom in activity. 
In the study period the child at first re- 
ceives help from the teacher, but he is to be 
gradually weaned from such dependence. 

Part V, Project, or active method, mo- 
tivation, problem method, argumentative 
lesson, topical outline, journey geography, 
type studies, the story, dramatization, the 
project,—all ably discussed. 

Part VI, Tests and Scales, Measuring re- 
sults. 





PrRANG BULLETIN. Teachers of industrial 
art and hand-work will appreciate this 
beautifully illustrated Bulletin just is- 
sued for free distribution. It contains 
articles as follows: 

Permodello Modeling; What to do with 
Enamelac; “Batik” and How to Make It; 
How to Use Bateeko Dyes; Weaving with 
Pine Needles; How to Make Paper Pos- 


ters; Making Busy Work Educational ; Im- 
portance of Good Lettering; Simple, yet 
Scientific Color Theory. 

These articles give detailed information 
for using “Enamelac,” ‘“Permodello,” 
“Long-Leaf Pine Needles,” etc. The Prang 
Company, Chicago or New York. 


New GeocrapHy, Boox Two, by Wallace 
W. Atwood. Ginn and Company, 
($2.12). 


Book One of the Frye-Atwood Series 
gives the fundamentals of physical geogra- 
phy, mathematical geography, map reading 
and political geography. Through its pages 
the child visits homes in the various parts 
of the world. 

Book Two is a regional geography and 
takes up first the study of the United States; 
then follow lessons on other countries and 
continents, with a return to the United 
States as a world power. Human geography 
is the key-note, with emphasis upon those 
factors that control the life and activities 
of people. Since surface features, climate 
and natural resources produce widely dif- 
ferent occupations and modes of life, they 
form interesting units for the problem 
method. The text lays special emphasis on 
commerce and industry (waterways as 
means of exchange of goods and ideas), 
with maps illustrating commercial routes 
at sea, showing the commodities involved, 
and economic maps showing exports and 
imports (ocean map-study in relation to 
commerce). Other maps show inland trans- 
portation routes. Those showing relief, 
drainage, vegetation, rainfall and distribu- 
tion of population furnish excellent topics. 
The study of the United States as a world 
power leads the pupil to a better realization 
of our natural resources as they affect our 
industrial life, and of the need of study 
and conservation of these resources. In- 
terest is thus aroused in our inland and for- 
eign commerce and our international rela- 
tions and responsibilities. In the problem 
method the child works with maps, pictures 
and text open before him. At the close of 
the study of each country or continent, a 
series of questions leads the pupil to make 
his own generalizations. Interesting home 
problems are also suggested. The child 
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learns why cities spring up, how they grow, 
and their geographic problems. Special at- 
tention is due the pictures to be studied as 
an integral part of the text. The author 
spent over three years in their selection, with 
the view of dramatizing geography for the 
child. History is correlated with geogra- 
phy by maps of geographic exploration and 
of migrations westward, as well as by ref- 
erence to historical incident. In the study 
of this new regional geography the child 
can not help feeling that a new and wonder- 
fully fascinating world lies before him. At- 
wood has set a high standard for other wri- 
ters of texts in geography. 





Art SIMPLIFIED by Pedro J. Lemos, of Le- 
land Stanford University. With twen- 
ty full page illustrations and a hand- 
colored chart. The Prang Company. 
($4.00). 

This revised edition of “Art Simplified,” 
just published, is designed for self-instruc- 
tion in the whole field of commercial art. 
Teachers who wish to learn the “tricks of 
the trade” and make their school work more 
practical will find the volume of very great 
assistance. 


Constructive ANnaToMy by George B. 
Bridgman. The Prang Company. 
($7.50. By mail $7.75). 

The book is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings of the human figure, or parts 
thereof, showing almost every conceivable 
position and motion. The text is clear and 
direct and should prove invaluable for art 
schools and colleges, or for self-instruction 
in Anatomy. 





First Lessons 1nN Batik by Mary C. Sco- 
vel and Gertrude C. Lewis. Illustra- 
ted. The Prang Company. ($1.50). 

Miss Scovel as head of the Normal De- 

partment in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and Miss Lewis of the Lindblom High 
School of Chicago, present a very practical 
volume on “Batik.” They have collected not 
only examples of historic Javanese “Batik” 
but of many modern pieces. This new book 
so profusely illustrated is invaluable to art 
schools and to students. 


MoperRN JuNrioR MatTHEMaTics, Booxs 
OnE, Two AND THREE by Marie Gu- 
gle. The Gregg Publishing Company. 


Work in mathematics in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades should be complete 
in itself and also prepare for the senior high 
school. The first six grades can give the 
necessary elements of arithmetic. The sev- 
enth should present business applications of 
arithmetic, with elements of bookkeeping. 

Book One, therefore, gives drill in every- 
day arithmetic; in rapid calculation by short 
cuts and time tests; in the habit of check- 
ing; in budget plans and accounts; in be- 
coming familiar with savings banks; and in 
the elements of bookkeeping. Numerous 
graphs to illuminate the subject make it 
more intelligible and therefore: more inter- 
esting. 

Book Two is planned for a year’s work in 
the eighth grade in experimental geometry, 
and is an introduction to formal algebra 
and geometry. The opinion of over a score 
of teachers who have used this book is that 
the pupils find delight in this kind of math- 
matics. The definite aims are (1) To apply 
the pupil’s knowledge of mensuration, (2) 
To train him to use simple drawing instru- 
ments, (3) To familiarize him with com- 
mon geometric forms, (4) To train him to 
see geometric forms in his surroundings, 
(5) To develop, through experiment and ob- 
servation, formulas of mensuration, (6) 
Through the study of formulas to develop 
the concept of general number so as to give 
meaning to algebraic expressions, (7) To 
permit the pupil to live in the atmosphere 
of geometry. 

Book Three is largely algebraic, but new 
meaning is given to arithmetic number re- 
lations and processes, while geometry con- 
tinues to give meaning to algebra and offers 
with trigonometry an interesting field of 
application. Its aims are (1) To extend 
the pupil’s knowledge to negative expres- 
sions, (2) To give real meaning to algebraic 
symbols, (3) To make the equation a con- 
venient tool, (4) To interpret formulas, (5) 
To illuminate all mathematics through 
graphic representation, (6) To give a 
glimpse of trigonometry, (7) To lead the 
pupil to discover the labor-saving device in 
logarithms, (8) To introduce the logic of 
demonstrative geometry and (9) To give an 
appreciation of how mathematics functions 
in the world. 
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